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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
FRENCH-SCHOOL NOVEL. 

Mildred Vernon; a Tale of the Last Days of the 
Monarchy. By Hamilton Murray. 3 vols. Colburn. 
GrorGE SanD, culotté Mme. Dudeyant, met with much 
success ; and it seems that her example, both as to 
incognita and class of writing, has stirred up Master 
Hamilton Murray, alias Madame S. de B » to 
approach us with corruptions modelled on the worst 
species of the Parisian novel school. We had escaped 
the contagion pretty well for a number of years; and 
it might have been thought that, after it had been 
drained to the last dregs of impurity in its aboriginal 
soil, it might not have occurred to any one, far less 
to a female, to endeavour to spread the noxious 

poison over another land. 

Mildred Vernon is a publication of a very in- 
jutions and sdangerous nature; fit forno woman to 
read, nor,man either, if he have any regard for 
morality or virtue. It is an offence against society ; 
and appears to have been perpetrated with a perfect 
consciousness and guilty foreknowledge of that fact. 
The writer, worse than the careless vendors of lauda- 
num and arsenic, with which unhappy persons com- 
mit suicide and wicked persons murder, speaks of 
himself [herself] as quite aware of the deleterious 
mixture he [she] was coneocting for general diffu- 
sion, and of the deplorable effects it was calculated 
to produce. He [she] pretends that the exposure 
of vice and crime may act as an example to set others 

inst them; but, at the same time, cannot shut his 
her] eyes to the truth, that it is not their exposure 
in the brilliant lights and attractive seductions he 
[she] has thrown over them, that could lead to any 
other but baneful consequences. 

“Several points of this book, (the writer confesses, ) 
Tam aware, call down upon the head of 
its author undisguised animadversion from the English 
reader; but, in my own profound conviction, I should 
not have conscientiously fulfilled what I look upon as 
aduty, had those points been otherwise. The truth /— 
that is what every one holding a pen owes to the public, 
to whom (in no matter how limited a proportion) he 
addresses himself, and, however flattering may be the 
conventional forms and ideas put forth to meet the 
exigeneies of the general mass of readers—whatever 
degree of popularity they may ensure to the works in 


which they abound—the adoption of them, in pre-. 


ference to what he knows to be the truth, is a derelic- 
tion and an aet.of cowardice on the part of an author. 

“T shall, perhaps, be reproached with having de- 
picted scenes of depravity, either exaggerated or 
superfluous. In the first place, I answer, that I have 
not described one single circumstance that has not 
its foundation in positive fact; and in the next, I 
repeat that the utility of such pictures lies entirely 
in their truth. That which may be dangerous should 
be known, and if, through a false delicacy, you too 
absolutely abstain from the delineation of vice, by 
What means do you show its utter hideousness, and 
how ean you sufficiently mark the abhorrence in 
which you hold it ? 

“A certain degree of indignation will also probably 
be exeited at.the principles of indulgence towards the 
‘repentant fallen’ set forth in these pages, and im- 
posed as a sacred duty upon all of our faith. Indul- 
gence to the unfortunate is not a virtue much incul- 
cated by the Protestant creed, and tolerance of the 
guilty has been too often and.too lightly supposed.to 

article of ours. How far this is from the 
mg ba ba who are of this creed—and 
ave I endeavoured to show: that if in our 
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faith, forgiveness of sin is ultimately to be obtained, 
Enlarged 149.) 





it is not given, but dearly bought—and the price paid 
by the erring for that pardon which the Catholic 
religion awards to them on this earth, constitutes an 
amount of humility, of self-sacrifice, of resignation 
and of genuine repentance, such as, perhaps, few of 
their virtuous judges would feel inclined to pay.” 

And with this lame apology we are introduced to 
voluptuous descriptions of women, sensual paintings 
of men, hardly one decent character in the piece ; 
faithless wives, (the very best having attachments to 
lovers to the utmost bound of immoral criminality, if 
not actual guilt,) others as common as the wind that 
bloweth every where, and as impudent as street- 
walkers ; husbands brutally coarse to their wives, and 
slavishly devoted to harlot mistresses; two married 
men fighting a duel about one prostitute or mistress ; 
and, in short, every scene of iniquity that can be 
imagined, every licentious passion that could be 
engendered and all its atrocious arts and workings, 
the most impure personages male and female, and even 
the pseudo-pure very impure ;—such are the affairs 
and characters which have been thus disreputably 
offered to British readers. The work is insidious 
and sapping, bad from beginning to end, and no 
soundness in it. We cannot but consider and de- 
nounce it as a blot upon our country's press and lan- 
guage. 

It begins with a licentious conversation in a box 
of a Paris theatre, which is overheard by a young 
wealthy English baronet, on a tour with his lady, 
about twelve months after their auspicious union. 
The very free sentiments of the speakers make dif- 
ferent impressions on the minds of Sir E. Vernon 
and Mildred, who has had the misfortune to be 
educated by a rather strict and religious mother, He 
soon turns roué, and her principles are more slowly 
undermined by the intercourse which follows with the 
gay and loose society of the French capital. Such 
matters it is not easy for us to illustrate with pro- 
priety, but we will try to point out a few of the mis- 
chievous tendencies which have called forth our re- 
probation, and which are to be gathered from pas- 
sages free from the grosser pollutions. Here is a 
fine sneer at virtue in the wife of a rich country 
gentleman, the mother of Milired. He was, it seems, 
“ exposed in his home to every petty annoyance 
that can be invented by a pious and virtuous wife, 
whose sour temper only serves to make virtue dis- 
agreeable and piety odious.” 

{The italics are the author's. } 

And here is the heroine’s character,— 

“She grew up into a woman under her mother's 
eye, and was in character more near to forty than to 
eighteen. Still, although she had nearly all Mrs. 
Egerton’s opinions, she had but few of her defects. 
Although she inclined to anathematize (as it was 
highly proper she should do) all those who did not 
walk unflinchingly on the thorny road of virtue, yet 
there was something about her that seemed to say 
this harshness was at variance with her real nature ; 
and, unlike her mother, there was in her way of 
administering actual and material charity, an ardour 
that betrayed an unconscious delight at finding 
amongst her fellow-creatures, some, at least, to whom 
she might allow herself to be kind. Mildred was as 
illiberal in her ideas as it was well possible to be, 
nay, more, she was narrow-minded, inasmuch as that 
of all things she saw but one side, and would never 
have imagined that it was admissible to view the 
same question under two different aspects. With 
her, right and wrong were absolute, never relative — 
It was the right and the wrong, and not a little of 
each, counterbalancing and neutralising the other. 
She was what the French term toute d'une piece, 





and fell into the grievous error of believing in the 
entire perfection of the app ly right , and in 
the eternal perdition of those who had committed 
one fault. Pitiless, inexorfble for the latter, she 
could not admit the existence of amiability apart 
from the most exalted virtue, nor was virtue’ itself 
quite indubitable in her eyes, if unaccompanied by its 
guardian, severity.” 

Finely shaded doctsines are thus inculeated: the 
arsenic is qualified with sugar. Consequently, 
Mildred is at first shocfed with Parisian licence. 
She “had spent but forty-eight hours in Paris, and 
she had already heard things which, to her mind, 
were crimes not even to be named, spoken of as of 
every-day occurrence ; worse! she had heard a young 
and beautiful woman disclaiming virtue as an attri- 
bute of her sex; and almost the first French tongue 
whose accents had met her ear, had given utterance 
to the fatal principle upon which, in France, the 
whole system of social relationships is based: the 
belief in the inevitability of sin, and the disbelief in 
the individuality of affection. ‘ Moi ou un autre ?— 
there is the death-blow to the morality and honour 
of social France.” 

Our readers ure aware that we cannot repeat these 
shameless revelations, nor copy the accounts of de- 
baucheries, however surrounded with high and luxu- 
rious associations ; and therefore our notice must ne- 
cessarily to a certain degree be incomplete. A Roman 
Catholic priest, deseribed throughout as a perfect 
model of goodness and piety, speaks thus of «a wife 
who has dishonoured her most affectionate and in- 
dulgent husband, deserted her children, and thrown 
herself into the arms of her paramour (dll which is 
palliated and excused) :— 

‘““«T never felt more deeply moved upon-any occa- 
sion. I had baptized as an infant, admonished as a 
child, confessed as a girl, the woman who knelt at 
the altar, Five short years before, she had knelt 
upon the same spot, when, for the first time, I ad- 
ministered to her the Holy wafer in Communion. I 
knew—I am convinced I knew—every secret of her 
mind and heart; and, up to the time when I was 
obliged to leave Paris, a year and a half ago, I could 
have told every thought that crossed her brain. A 
purer, nobler, more high-minded, or more sincerely 
pious being, never bent her knee in my confessional. 
You may judge, Madame la Princesse, of my astonish- 
ment, of my horror, of my grief, when, on my return 
from Rome, three days ago, I heard the dreadful 
news that awaited me.’” 

he news is, that she had gone to her destroyer’s 
bed-chamber at early morning, and asked him to fly 
with her to Italy; and that he, being a seducer merely 
from the devil-appetite to obtain and erusb, refuses 
to do any such thing, rejects her entreaties and her- 
self, and she evanishés no one knows whither; but 
the Abbé is sure, from her goodness, that she has not 
gone to throw herself into the Seine. So Mildred 
gets used to evil, and begins to take interest in some 
of its details, especially when connected with a young 
and very handsome duke, her future lover and beloved, 
though she is preserved from the last step of ‘degra- 
dation. 

“Tn the very first days of May a ball was to be 
given at the ——— embassy, towards which all Paris 
was apxiously looking, ‘The night came. Mildred, 
as she passed through the long suite of roams, lean- 
ing on her husbatid’s arm, and sought the spot 
where the Ambassadress was standing, could not 
avoid hearing the admiring murmurs that both met 
and followed her steps. She turned to her husband 
once as if to catch his eye, but he was searching for 
some one in the crowd; and as soon as he perceived 
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the Duc de Montévrenx, lie ‘dartéd® off; leaving his 
wife to Gaston’s care. , 

“As the latter was conducting Mildred to. a seat, 
‘ How late you are! said he. ‘My mother has been 
here this hour, and looking for you everywhere.’ 

“* Is the Duchess here to-night?’ inquired Lady 
Vernon, surprised. ‘I thought she never frequented 
these great crowds.’ 

«Rarely enough,’ replied the Duke; ‘ but she is 
here to-night for a particular purpose. Madame de 
Moreton has just arrived in town, and my mother 
has come on her account. She desired me to say, if 
I met you, that she wishes to present her to you, and 
counts. upon your kindness for being more than 
usually amiable to my cousin. You are aware of her 
position ?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ answered Mildred. 
Is her husband here, do you think ?’ 

“« Here? of course he is! I have been talking to 
Madame de Cévézes in theecard-room.’ 

“* How can, you do so?’ rejoined ,Mildred, re- 
proachfully. ‘I really cannot understand your con- 
tinuing on even bowing terms with either her or the 
Viscount,’ 

** Why, after all,’ answered Gaston, ‘ what busi- 
néss is it of mine? I am very sorry for my cousin, 
but she has two brothers, and if they do not choose 
to take up their sister’s quarrels and cut Moreton’s 
throat, I have really no right to do so. Moreton 
and I are old acquaintances ; I will not say friends, 
for Ido not:approve his conduet, and would not make 
him my intimate; but if one were to cut every man 
who is faithless to his wife, one should soon have no 
one left to baw to.’ 

“©But the Baroness ”’ added Mildred, indignantly. 
‘How do you continue to know her ?” 

“Because in France; no man is ever otherwise 
than polite toa woman, whatever may be his opinion 
of her conduct; and. also, because one meets her 
everywhere; and that, after all, she is exceedingly 
®musing.’” 

Our, readers, should understand that Medame de 
Cévézes is the out and out bad one, about whom 
the duel was fouglit by two mattied men; and has 
them both, De, Moreton and Sir Edward Vernon, in 
her polluted. chains. So we see Mildred very much 
changed in a short while at Paris. A little more of 
the dissolutish chat runs thus; Gaston is telling her 
who a lady in the room is, and says,— 

“*'The dream of her life has been notoriety, and 
she certainly has left no stone unturned to obtain it. 
She arrived here from Italy, an exile, some ten or 
twelve years since; and her fancy for the moment 
was poverty. With enough in her purse to have 
lived like all the world, she resolved to lodge in a 
garret, and there she was to be found, ‘cooking her 
own dinner and mending her own clothes; de plus, 
giving lessons in painting. She soon, however, tired 
of this, and after taking successively every different 
tone in politics, religion, literature, and the arts, she 
found it convenient to be xeconciled to the Austrian 
Government, and to.open a magnificent house With 
the fortune the Ammesty‘had restored to her, Here, 
the various comedies that were enacted, it would be 
difficult to enumerate, ‘One day, politics were the 
rage, and not a petty journalist but was received with 
open arms; the next, music reigned supreme, and 
pianists supplanted politicians, One tiever knew 
with whom one was, or was not; and a story is told 
of the Marquis de C having his card returned to 
him at the door by a page (an original in his way) 
with these words: “You are too late, M. le Marquis. 
You should have called last month. Voilg tantét trois 
semaines que nous ne recevons que de la canaille.”’ 

“ «But her husband ?’ interrupted Mildred. 

“Gaston laughed. .‘ Oh! Je cher Prince was not 
likely to be very severe; he had ‘begun by striking 
out a road for himself, totally separate from that fol- 
lowed by his wife ;’and he ended by running away 
last year with a fair lady, who some, years. before had 
herself run away with her,:husband, under‘ pretence 
that she loved no one else wellenough to marry him. 
But to return to: the. Prineess,'» Before you, Lady 
Vernon, I can scareely hint “at the itregularities of 


‘Poor thing! 
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her conduct; but, suffice-it to say that they were 
such, that even here, amongst the most eccentric of 
the lionnes, she has been looked upon as a kind of 
curiosity. 

“* Well, after having recourse to everything to 
attract and enchain fame: to poverty and politics, 
music and magnetism, vanity and vice, charity and 
Chinese, (for she shut herself up to study the lan- 
guage,) she has ended by writing a work in ten 
volumes on certain Fathers of the Church, wherein, 
to be for once consistent, she has dwelt with great 
complacency on the sinful portions of their lives, 
and on the temptations over which they triumphed. 
In allusion to this work and to the strange mixture 
of liporthodoxy and impropriety of conduct exhibited 
by the Princess Belcolore, Heinrich Heine is reported 
to have said of her: ‘That woman is only fit to 
become the Abbess of a convent of Benedictine 
monks,’” 

We may observe here that many of the characters 
exhibited are of the genus Lion and Lionne, and 
commit all their follies and crimes in order to be 
objects of public notoriety :— 

“ Lady Vernon had behaved imprudently, but of 
that she was utterly unaware. It would have been 
far wiser of her to consent to receive the Baroness, 
and, under certain restrictions relative.to the main- 
tenance of her intimacy with Madame de Montévreux, 
to establish a visiting acquaintance with the fair 
lionne. Much as Mildred might be shocked by the 
manners and conduct of Madame de Cévézes, she 
should have avoided depriving herself voluntarily of 
the means of observing Aurélie’s attempts to ensnare 
Sir Edward. 

“ In all these defensive arts a Frenchwoman has a 
marked advantage over the less subtle daughters 
of Albion. She never retreats before her enemy, 
never yields her an inch of ground, but fights stoutly 
to the last; and, in this combat, d armes courtoises, 
above all contrives that her adversary shall never 
have the advantage of her in amiability. Now in 
England, on the contrary, well-behaved, proper women 
are so very full of their own dignity, that they are at 
little or no pains to render themselves agreeable, 
especially if they have the slightest suspicion that 
their lords are not quite soimmaculate as they should 
be, A Parisian will play out her game, whatever 
may be the odds against her, and it is ten to one but 
she may win it; whereas an Englishwoman throws up 
the cards in disgust, and thinks it meritorious to 
seem wholly indifferent as to whether she may lose 
or gain.” 

Individual portraits abound,—Guizot, Berryer, &c. 
&c.,—drawn in a very theatrical and inflated manner, 
so as to render it difficult, if possible, to recognise the 
original, As, however, some of them are personally 
little known beyond Paris, and from their writings 
are objects of more extended curiosity, it may amuse 
the reader to have Master Murray’s sketches of a 
few :— 

“There is in Paris (perhaps more than anywhere 
else) a vast desire on the part of almost every one, 
to step out of his own immediate circle in order to 
obtain a glimpse of the world with which he is un- 
familiar, be it above or below him, peu importe, so 
long as it be something new. The lion of the literary 
universe, and the lionne of good society (as it is 
conventionally termed) feel more especially this kind 
of mutual attraction. For the one, he sees in every 
Semme du monde a fresh type, a source wherein to 
recruit his half-exhausted imagination, whereas the 
other is simply curious to discover the mover of the 
thousand intrigues which have kept her for days and 
weeks in suspense, and thirsts like a child to find out 
what is hidden within its play-thing. With so many 
curiosities to act upon, Madame Ferriéres found it 
no very impracticable undertaking to form a salon, 
where enough of talent should be assembled to render 
it attractive, and enough of rank and social pretensions 
to make it fashionable, But the utmost end of her am- 
bition was attained the day that, Madame de Cévézes 
consented to become one of her habituées. 

“With the Baroness came M, de Moreton, and 
some few of the most dissolute and not least re- 





nowned dandies of the day. Then, also, (but to be 
just, upon rare occasions,) Madame de Brévannes 
was persuaded to join the group, by Aurélie, who, 
however she might set every convenance at defiance, 
was not sorry to have one of her own natural com. 
panions, and a person belonging to her own habitual 
set, with whom to exchange ideas, and if the truth 
must be told, sarcasms, on the very people she was 
thus admitting to her intimacy, 

“ On the day in question, that of the dinner at St. 
Germain, it must be avowed that the Countess’s curio- 
sity had been considerably excited by the prospect of 
meeting M. Chavigny, whom she had never seep, 
except at a distance, and she was easily persuaded to 


tf accompany Aurélie to Madame Ferriéres’. Accord. 


ingly, substituting for their own carriages, by which 
they had come, the more expeditious conveyance of 
the railroad, the whole party returned suddenly to 
Paris, and, the necessary change of costume effected, re- 
assembled at a comparatively early hour in the salons 
of General Ferriéres’ hotel in the Rue Chauchat.” 

Chavigny is the lion of the day, in consequence of 
having driven the ruined run-away lady from his bed. 
room! But we pass to the rest of the gallery :— 

“ Some few deputies” (the year is 1843) “there 
were, but instead of those whose talents had raised 
them to a really high political position, they were 
principally those whose wives were known to be 
handsome and reputed to be gay. Bankers, agents 
de change, and even notaries ; dignitaries of a certain 
rank (not the highest) in the administration oud 
public offices; these were the sort of men whose 
wives and daughters generally formed the female orna- 
ment of MadamefFerriéres’ soirées. Some foreigners, 
too, there were, but neither English nor, Russians; 
end some few remnants of Imperialist families, 
whose titles or military distinction made up for their 
comparative want of wealth. In short, itwas a gaudy 
heterogeneous mass, forming what the French them 
selves call, beaucoup de monde et pas de société. 

“In this eminently commercial and bureaucratique 
set, riches seemed the sine gud non. None could be 
received there, as the intimate of the house, unless 
he had the power of spending plenty of money, and 
this entire deficiency of people, poor as to mere 
wealth, raised involuntary doubts.as to the existence 
of that merit, which, in really good society, makes 
up for the loss of it. Madame Ferriéres’, pet authors 
and journalists were certainly not millionnaires, but 
then it was clearly seen that they ;were ‘had’ for 
other reasons, and did not, whatever they themselves 
might think, belong to the genuine intimates, The 
total want, too, of all but. young women showed 
clearly upon what conditions they. held their, position 
in such society ; and that, youth, beauty, and fashion 
once past, no ties of blood, no family traditions were 
there to impose the presence of the aged., There is 
no surer mark of réture than this absence from a 
salon of elders and dependents. 

“‘ Sir Edward Vernon amused himself at, first, in 
his quality of a foreigner, by examining the different 
celebrities with whose prineipal works he was toler- 
ably acquainted. In one corner sat the author of 
ELugénie Grandet, astride upon a chair, devouring 
ices voraciously, and, with the bold daring: glance of 
his Rabelaisian eye, scaring away with ,actual fright 
any modest woman who might happen to encounter 
it. Further on, upon a ‘sofa, close to ‘a remarkably 
pretty banker's wife, sat, or rather lounged, . tall, 
clumsily built man, whose pre-occupation with. the 
effort to appear gentlemanlike and well dressed was 
so undisguised, that it alone led you, to remark how 
far he was from attaining his end, Mathilde and 
the Mystéres de Paris, had raised him, in the world 
of which we speak, to’ as positively unsafe a moral 
height as would have been, physically speaking, the 
pinnacle of the spire of the Strasburgh Cathedral. 

“In one of the adjdining rooms you might see ® 
herculean half-caste, a colossus, on whose face three 
generations had: not: sufficed: to obliterate the negro 
stamp, and ‘from the forge-of! whose Cyclops’ brain 
Monte Cristo had not. yet sprung. Then there was 
the rough, water-doglike looking Karr, the dreaded 
author of the Guépes.;. the goggle-eyed and (in dress) 
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worse than untidy giant, Soulié, and the Israelitish, 
hnmoristical dwarf, Gozlan; with a host of the lesser 
tribe, mere journalists, such as Janin, and others, 
whose names even are unknown beyond the berriéres 
of Paris. 

“<T tell you there is no poetry in Shakspeare,’ 
said the harsh tones of M. de Balzac, close by them. 

“The Baroness turned round. 

“«Shakspeare is a philosopher, but no poet,’ repeated 
the same tones; ‘ besides, he is not original.’ 

“He is well enough when he is arranged by Ducis,’ 
observed a Conseiller d' Etat, of the time of the 
Empire ; ‘ but otherwise he is not to be borne.’ 

“¢Ah! you were talking of the loan,’ exclaimed a 
stone-deaf deputy of the opposition, who had caught 
the words, ‘ Not to be borne,’ ‘It is a crying shame, 
but entirely owing to the disastrous influence of those 
Jews, the Rothschilds.’ 

“The discussion now turned into another channel, 
and the merits and demerits of the Baron de Roths- 
child were canvassed, 

“*Do you really think him a clever, a superior 
man ? asked one gentleman. 

“*Umph! answered a second. ‘He is as clever 
as you and I would be if we had the gold mines of 
Peru at our disposal.’ . 

“*Tl a Vintelligence quil lui faut, Vintelligence de 
sa mine /” said, sneeringly, a third. 

“* En ce cas,’ rejoined Balzae, ‘ il n’a pas la mine 
de son intelligence,’ and, as the words came hissing 
through the aperture left by nature between his two 
front teeth, the caustic romancicr walked away, 

“*T must go and ask M. Sue when he means to 
make this adventure the subject of a novel.’ 

“As they approached the celebrated novelist, they 
heard the following words. A lady was compliment- 
ing him on the character of Fleur de Marie :— 

“*Ah! Madame,’ objected he, admiring all the 
time the monstrous red camelia at his button-hole, 
‘you are’ too indulgent. I am quite aware that I 
cannot paint virtue. Je ne réussis bien que dans levice.’ 

“* Quelle fatuité ’ exclaimed Madame de Cévézes. 
‘What can one say to a man after that ?’” 

We need not remark that the book is abundantly 
larded with scraps of French; but the writer, half 
French, half English, does not fall into the blunders 
of our native affectors of this sort of lingua Franca. 
The spurious sentiment is worse than the language. 

“This kind of seclusion suited Lady Vernon’s pre- 
sent mood far better than any gaieties could have 
done, and she was perhaps as near to a state of nega- 
tive happiness as, under existing circumstances, she 
could be. EF will not pretend that she had forgotten 
M, de Montévreux; or his love for her. No! she 
had not even forgotten hers for him. There, in her 
heart, burned the flame, strong, bright, but pure as 
ever, Hers was no sickly sentiment; instead of 
weakening, it strengthened her; instead of demoral- 
izing, it upheld her for all high and noble purposes.” 

Her husband is absent, to be sure, with his Cleo- 
patra, the Baroness de Cévézes. Then we have 
some trash of English politics, so out of place in such 
a work; and what is more offensive to good taste, we 
have living persons discussed with all the freedom of 
fiction. But we have said enough of the profligate 
system and its exemplars, and have only to express a 
hope that we may never again meet with such a novel 
in the English tongue as Mildred Vernon. France, 
or at least Paris, has been greatly corrupted by her 
novelists, and the community is paying the penalty. 


Avert the ‘evil from us! The work is not dedicated 
to Lord B——-m. 








THE ANNUALS. 

1. Fisher’s: Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1849. 
By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. Jackson, late Fisher, 
Son and Co. 

2. Juvenile Serap-Book. Edited by Miss Jane 
Strickland. | Same Publisher. 

3, Cleaver's Companion for Churchmen. 

4. Fulcher's Ladies’ Memorandum Book. 

5, TUustrated London Almanac. 

Proruseny embellished with thirty-six subjects’ of 

yarlous character—portrait, landscape, arcliiteetre, 








ee 

genre, history, and faney,—Fisher's Drawing -Room 
Scrap-Book opens the campaign of 1849 with almost 
more than its usual attractions.. It is true that in 
some of the engravings (especially in the smaller 
volumes) we have repetitions of conventionalities and 
mannerisms which had far better be avoided, such as 
the large eyes, pervading blackness, and the ill-drawn 
limbs and extremities which carelessness affects in 
the place of finish; but in others there are high re- 
deeming qualities in conception, expression, and 
execution, which are enough to recommend the work 
to the refined and elegant boudoirs in the world. 
Several of the best have no artist’s name attached ; 
such are the Revellers, to which Lord Melbourne has 
written a classic translation from Euripides, (not very 
apropos to the modern treatment of the Bacchanalian 
subject,) the Soldier of the Forlorn Hope, and The 
Early Dead. To the nameless beauties of art we 
have to add those which have been produced by G. 
Cattermole (including Cromwell and the Lawyers), 
Parris, Egg, A. E. Chalon, Frith (The Reverie), 
J. W. Wright (Valentine’s Day), Allom, J. Hayter, 
E. Corbould, and Mrs. E. Christian, though last not 
least in the merits of artistic contribution. 

The volume, in a literary point of view, consists 
entirely of poetry, of which portions are of a superior 
caste, and other portions, as must necessarily happen 
in such cases, only mediocre. Where the prints are 
individual likenesses, as Miss Meyer, Frances Sutton, 
the Princess of Capua, Lady Barrington, Master W. H. 
North, &c., it is next to impossible to create a poem, 
in the true sense of poetry, ont of the subject; and 
indeed, as we have already noticed in one instance, 
the pictures and their accompaniments do not always 
accord. Thus, the subjects entitled The Stolen Glove, 
painted by Wright, and written to by Mr. Hayward; 
ia the former the hands are sadly out of drawing, and 
no sign of gloves to fit them or indicate the incident, 
and the fair herself has a grave and serious counte- 
nance; whereas the lines bid her smile as she smiled 
then, and the theft is the sole theme of the amorous 
ditty. 

In The Beauty-cultural Society, The Reverie, and 
The Drawing-room Presentation, the playful hand of 
Lady Dufferin may we presume be recognised, and 
we quote a part of the first, which is also the frontis- 
piece, to show the tulent of the treatment :— 

A LETTER FROM MISS LETITIA BELLAMONT, IN LONDON, TO 
MISS FANNY LAW, OF CLARE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
“ My dearest Fanny Law,—By way of infinite variety, 


We've established here, for good, a Beautycultural Society. 
You’ve got your AGRicuLTURAL,— which teaches turnip- 


growing, 
And how to have late crops of hay, when early crops are 


mowing,— 
And what the little pigs should eat, to keep ’em clean and 
ite ; 


Ww > 
Subsoiling,—tiling,—draining,—the Farmer's great delight ; 
With Mr. Huxtable’s new mode of sowing turnip-seed 
In little beds of saw-dust, (which is all the mould they need,) 
And you’ve got the HorricuLturat,—where flowers in a 
row 
Tempt several thousand people to come and see the show ; 
Who wander, trampling everywhere the turf that looked so 


we 

Till the bruised grass sends to Heaven a most faint ill- 
omened smell ; 

And the pink and yellow bonnets cut the poor Azalias out ; 

And the Pelargonium fanciers don’t know what they're 
about. 

But you've got no BEAUTYcULTURAL, which really is required 

To train our women up to be, what most should be desired. 

** Our rules are very simple ; a woman who puts on 

Colours that don’t become her, or are faded by the sun— 

Or = wears her dress too scanty—or her petticoats too 
full,— 

(A little affectation sent from France to poor John Bull,) 

Or who militates in any way against the geners] wish 

To see a lady, at the least, as ‘ well-dressed’ as a dish,— 

Shall be fined, according to her fault,—and the fines securely 


placed 
At Farquhar’s, or at Ransom’s—or a banker’s of some taste, 
For endowing poor young couples, such as everywhere 
abound, 
Who've — yet learnt the secret, ‘to mak’ the crown a 
nd’ 


Like the well-beloved ‘ young Jamie’ who rashly went away 
And left his grieving lassie to wed Auld Robin Gray, 
“Then we distribute medals,—of silver or of gold— 

To the beauties whom good judges in high estimation hold; 
Like the Hudson great memorial, rewarding ‘them, you 


now ; 
For their faces are their fortunes, like the milkmaid’s long 
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‘Who told the grumbling gentleman, who swore he would’nt 
wed, ’ 
That she never had requested him, so no more need be said. 


“ Then we found we must establish a Court of last Appeal; 

So we begged some famous artists to take pity on our zeal, 

For it really is ther interest, it cannot be denied, 

To keep down the spread of Ugliness, which threats on 
every side: 

When a man has trained his spirit to the very keenest sense 

Of everything like Beauty,—it must surely.give offence 8 

And, for my part, I quite wonder, when Etty’s forced to 
meet 

Some ugly crooked woman, in the parks, or in the street, ; 

He don’t show ‘an antipathy,’ and cry, oh! Heaven, what's 


that ? 
Like people who scream out andgaint, to see a tabby cat, 


“ Rastlake and Etty,—Landseer,—Maclise, and others, came 

And volunteered, most handsomely, each to put down his 
name. . 

Two make a quorum; and the appeal rests upon their 


decree : 
I hope they’ll show some courage, and I’m curious to see: 
For several great ladies, whose names, of course, 1 spare, 
Have all been lately fined, my dear, for dressing much too 
bare; 
Such an expanse of shoulders that were not fit to show! 
‘ Ma foi! mais ¢a commence trop tard,—et ¢a finit trop tét,’ 
As Talleyrand, the famous wit, said, when he first looked 
down 
On a desperate abridgment of a ‘ low-dress’ evening gown. 
Some of them paid up cheerfully the fines our rules impose, 
(Reserving to themselves the right to wear the self-same 
clothes.) 
But others vow that they'll appeal, and they know well 


enough 
Artists of their acquaintance will not countenance such 
stuff. 


“T must break off my letter, and attend a meeting, dear, 
But I will not close for post, until the latest news I hear, 


“P.8. The prizes have been given.” 


The enumeration of the successful competitors 
need not occupy us, and,— 
“ After the Prizes,came the Appeals, 
few— 


For justice had been fairly done, as everybody knew. 
The Artists flinched @ little, when the half-dressed ladies 


came ; 
Etty, (who's used to models nude,) acquitted them of 


I must say they were 


ame,— 
Eastlake, with pure and gentle eyes, looked shyly on each 
dr 


e88, 
And said, ‘ perhaps the milliner had made a stupid guess,’— 
Maclise, who (being an Irishman) meant kindly, I'll engage, 
Said, ‘ Bedad, dress did’nt signify, after a certain age.’ 
Land spoke Delphian oracles, whose meaning yet may 


dawn,— 
‘ That the fronts of such fine palaces deserved a little lawn,’ 
Then whispered, while a sort of smile appeared his mouth 
to twitch, 
* Cambric, or lawn, or muslin,—I really don’t care which !’ 
The meeting then broke up, and left.” 


There is humorous’ point and novelty in the 
Valentine :— 


* Oh fair and true my lady seemed, 
And on thy day, St. Valentine, 
She wrote a little crowquill note, 
And asked me ‘ to step in and dine,’ 


“ With coral lips,—and blue, bright eyes— 
And roseleaf cheek,—and golden hair,— 
And nymph-like shape,—how could I dream, 
What made that Lady’s daily fare ? 


“ It seems a fable—only fit 
To tell to simple nuns in cloisters, 
But I declare— by all that’s good, 
The lovely lady’s food was—Oysters ! 


“ I swear it by the Powers divine, 
By Venus and the rival Graces, 
By Cupid and his roguish wiles, 
His coaxing smiles, and soft embraces. 


“Tsaw them! In their rugged shells, 
The little shapeless monsters lay, 
Flabby, and cold, and colourless,—. 
Before a creature bright as May ! 


“ And still she stooped her radiant head, 
While, all-amazed, I watched and feared,— 
And every time the head was raised, 

One oyster more had disappeared ! ! 


** Oh! coral mouth! I whispered low, 
Can this be done to humour #hee, 
Because some coral reef hath been 
Some oyster’s neighbour in the sea ? 

“ Or, floating hair, whose threads of gold 
Lie gleaming on that neck so white ? 
Is it to prove the Pinna’s shell 
Hath silken tresses not so bright’? 

“ But Amy smiled ;—the coral door 
That prisoned im her even teeth, 
Unlocked, and gently stood, ajar, 

And showed the pearly gems beneath, 














— 





“ Ah! then, thé 'réason ofthose meals. | 
My dull soul comprehended well ; 
The little mouth,—on oysters fol. 
Had stolen a pearl from every shell: 

“ Fair Valentine! dear Valentine ! 
If you to other food should rove, 
Remember what Will Shakspeare wrote,— 
* An oYsTER,~-may be crossed in love !’” 

Cromwell and the Lawyers is thus illustrated,— 

“ Cromwell, being anxious to make some réforms in the 
law, held a long conference with the heads of that profes. 
sion ; during which even’ the patience and strong common 
sense of the Protector appear to have succumbed ; for he 
exclaimed at; its,close, in the Scriptural language usual at 
the time—‘ These sons of Zéruiah are too strong for me.’ 

“80 Cromwell spoke ; and so we all must feel ! 

In vain we argue, struggle, and appeal ; 
In vain our wrongs assert, our entrench, 
In Latin, and in ancient h; 
Im vain'add wigs to, heads,—and bags to both; 
In vain giye gowns of silk,—or scarlet cloth ; 
In vain keep Temple terms, eat Temple dinners; 
Th vain call jadges in, to'sentence sinners ; 
In vain rely upon a Jury’s sense, 
Or.on a favourite pleader’s eloq : 
- In-yain read over taxed attorneys’ bills, 
In hope to cure ‘ immedicabdle ills !” 
‘When all is done that cunning man.can do, 
‘The shitor ruined, and the opposer too ; 
When baffled, wearied, saddened, soured, and vexed ; 
By failure or success alike perplexed,-- 

é seek to know upon ‘what ground we stand, 
ee what the cardia iens bepe: in either. hand; 

us game eludes our puzzled guess, 
And in the darkness of our brain’s distress, 
One thing alone seems clear, without a flaw,— 
Law is not sustic&; Justice is not Law!” 


The Jast piece we shall refer to is the poem ‘on the 
vignette of Dryburgli ‘Abbey, by Charles. Swain. 
There rest, the mortal remains of Walter Scott, and 
in a shadowy morning vision the writer passes before 
our.eyes the likenesses ‘of ‘most of the Wizard’s 
striking characters from his poems and novels. Three 
stanzas will serve to prove’ with’ how much of spirit, 
grace, and congenial feeling, this catalogue is made,— 
“(The ‘Minstrel’ whose, last lay was o’er,—whose broken 


lay low, 
And with him us‘ Waverley,’ with glance and. step 


of wo; 

And ‘Stuart’s’ yolce; rose.there, ag when, ‘mid fate’s disas- 
trons war, . 

He ba oe wild, ‘ambitious; proud, ‘and ‘brave * Vich Ian 

ohr.’ ’ 

“ Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the “Dominie” stalk’d 

With * Bertram" “Juliaj’: By shis side, whose. tears were 
flowing fast ; 

: ne? Mannering’ moved there, o’erpowered by that afftict- 


“With coronaeh, and arms reversed, forth came ‘Mac- 
Gregor’s’ clan— 

Red ‘ Dougal’s' cry peal’d shrill and wild—‘ Rob Roy's’ bold 
brow look’d wan; 

The fair ‘ Diana’ kisséd her cross, and bless’d its sainted 


ray; 
And ‘ Wae is me!’ the ‘Baillie’ sighed, ‘that'd should see 
this day !’” 


We recommend all the fair Tadies in thé land to 
read it in full, and the rest in this richly illuminated 
Annual. 

The Juvenile has some pretty tales for youth; and 
Mrs, Ellis is,,as ever, moral and instructive. 

Among the little useful annuals for particular 
classes, which sprout so abundantly at this season 
of the year, we may mention Cleaver's Companion 
Sor Churchmen, which is a calendar containing the 
Lessons, Vigils, and Festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land, with their dates, for the ensuing year. 


Filcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum-Book and Poetical 
Miscellany for 1849+ Sudbury; Fulcher. Lon- 
don: Lengmans:« +» 

‘AS usual; one of the earliest, usefulest, and prettiest 

of pocket-books.:: -Mr. Fulcher not only, distinguishes 

& provincial town, but: competes with the best)of the 

Metropolis’ Some of; the poetzy ig,full of sweet and 


aceful i 3; the whole trul ice lady’ a-'' 
gr sentiment ; the whole truly a nice lady’s com- Christ; and in the same sense we find it given as 


panion for the,ensuing year. 


The Zilustrated London Almanack, from the press 


of the IWustrated Londen Ne ym it have our prais 


e 
for ‘profusion, of every, ki em) and. 
great utility and interest in its tables mishap 


| an attribute to bishops, wip were famous ‘for’ con- 
i St. 
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ribiooen . MBB JAMESON'S NEW WOBK. 
Satred’ ‘and * Legendary: Arti:>\By Mrs. Jameson. 
2 vols. Svo. | Longmans. 


Vouume I. contains legends of the angels and arch- 
angels, the evangelists, the apostles, the doctors of 
the church, and Mary Magdalene; and the second, 
legends of patron saints and virgin patronesses, Greek 
and Latin martyrs, early bishops, hermits, and the 
warrior saints of Christendom. This is a very wide 
and very interesting field; and delightfully has it been 
explored by Mrs. Jameson. The massive volumes 
are filled with illustrations, curious from early art, 
or beautiful from the more perfectly cultivated; and 
engraved or etched with great spirit and ability. The 
genius lavished on such subjects through succeeding 
centuries is brought distinctly within the scope of our 
vision, and the writer having wisely abstained from 
mixing up religious questions with the devout or 
poetic principles so embodied by the arts, has happily 
produced a work against which no one can object, 
but every one must approve. The authorities for the 
legends, she tells us, ‘ have been consulted for such 
particulars of circumstance and character as might 
illustrate the various representations, and then com- 
pressed into a narrative as clear as I could render it.” 

“The SecondjVolume contains those sainted per- 
sonages who lived, or are supposed to have lived, 
in the first ages of Christianity, and whose real 
history, founded on fact or tradition, has been so 
disguised by poetical embroidery, that they have in 
some sort the air of ideal beings. As I could not 
undertake to go through the whole calendar, nor yet 
to make my book a catalogue of pictures and statues, 
T have confined myself to the saints most interesting 
and important, and (with very few exceptions) to 
those works of art of which I could speak from my 
own knowledge. 

“The legends of the monastic orders, and the 
history of the Franci and Dominicians, con- 
sidered merely in their connexion with the revival 
and development of the fine arts in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, open so wide a range of 
speculation,—the characteristics of these religious 
enthusiasts of both sexes are so full of interest and 
beauty as artistic conceptions, and as psychological 
and philosophical studies so extraordinary, that I 
could not, in conscience, compress them into a few 
pages : they will form a separate volume complete in 
itself.” 

Such ig the plan, and it is executed in a manner 
to bring middle-age art, and the feelings out of which 
its produetions sprung, comprehensively and vividly 
into notice. The Scriptural, historical, and allegorical 
flourish thronghout, either separately or combined ; 
and we have much information, carefully collected and 
skilfully arranged, on the general and particular sub- 
jects. As, for example,— 

“ The earliest, the most universal of the Christian 
emblems, was the Fish, partly as the symbol of water 
and the rite of baptism, and also because the seven 
Greek letters which express the word Fish, form the 
anagram of the name of Jesus Christ. In this sense 
we find the fish as a general symbol of the Christian 
faith upon the sarcophagi of the early Christians ; on 
the tombs of the martyrs in the catacombs ; on rings, 
coins, lamps, and other utensils; and as an ornament 
in early Christian architecture. It is usually a 
dolphin, which among the Pagans had also a sacred 
significance. 

“ The passage in the Gospel, ‘Follow me, and I 
will make. ye fishers of men,’ is supposed to have 
originated the use of this symbol; and I may observe 
here, that the fish placed in the hands of St. Peter 
has probably a double or treble signification, alluding 
to his former occupation, as a fisherman, his conver- 
sion to Christianity, and his vocation as a Christian 
apostle, 4,e. a fisher of men, in the sense used by 





verting and. baptizing, a3 Zeno of Verona ‘and 
Gregory of Tours,” vn ae ! 
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of the sin of idolatry in particular; and the dragon 
slain’ or ‘vanquished by the power of the. cross, is 
the perpetually recurring myth, which, varied in 
thousand ways, we find running throngh all the old 
Christian legends, and not subject to misapprehension 
in the earliest times; but as the cloud of ignorance 
darkened and deepened, the symbol was translated into 
afact. It has been suggested that the dragon, which 
is to us a phantasm and an allegory, which in the 
middle ages was the visible shape of the demon 
adversary of all truth and goodness, might haye been, 
as regards form, originally q fact; for wherever we 
have dragon legends, whether the scene be laid in 
Asia, Africa, or Europe, the imputed circumstances 
and the form are little varied. The dragons intro- 
duced into early painting and sculpture, so invariably 
represent a gigantic winged crocodile, that it is pre- 
sumed there must have been some common origin 
for the type chosen, as if by common consent; 
and that this common type may have been some 
fossil remains of the Saurian species, or even some 
far off dim tradition of one of these tremendous 
reptiles, surviving in Heaven knows what vast deso- 
late morass or inland lake, and spreading horror and 
devastation along its shores. At Aix, a huge fossilised 
head of one of the Saurie was for a long time pre- 
served as the head of the identical dragon subdued 
by St. Martha; and St. Jerome relates that he had him- 
self beheld at Tyre the bones of the sea monster to 
which Andromeda had been exposed—probably some 
fossil remains which in the popular imagination were 
thus accounted for. Professor Owen told ;me: that 
the head of a dragon in one of the legendary, pictures 
he had seen in Italy closely resembled, in..form that 
of the Demotherium Gigantem. . These observations 
have reference only to. the type adopted.when, the old 
scripture allegory took form. and,shape,,, The dragon 
of Holy Writ is the same as, the, serpent, 4. ¢. per- 
sonified sin, the spiritual enemy of .mankind, ‘The 
scriptural phrase of the ‘jaws of, hell’, is, literally 
rendered in the ancient works of,art, by the, huge jaws 
of a dragon wide open, and emitting. flames, into 
which the souls of sinners, are tumbled, headlong, 
In pictures, sin is also typified by a serpent or snake; 
in this form it is placed under the feet of the Madonna, 
sometimes with an apple in, its, mouth; sometimes, 
but only in late pictures of, the, seyenteenth century, 
winding its green scaly length’ round and round a 
globe, significant of the. subjugation. of the whole 
earth to the power of sin..tilldeliyered , by, the Re- 
deemer.” 

The Sea-Serpent is perhaps; its most recent form ; 
but the significance of eolours.is quife.as, curious 4s 
that of emblems :— 

‘“‘ In very early art, we find colours, used in a sym- 
bolical or mystic sense, .and,, until ,the , ancjent 
principles and traditions were, wholly,;worn out, of 
memory or set aside bythe. later painters, certain 
colours were appropriate to. certain subjects, and 
personages, and could not arbitrarily, be, applied. or 
misapplied. In the old ;specimens of stained glass 
we find these significations. scrupulously, attended to. 
Thus :— 

“ White, represented by the diamond or silyer, was 
the emblem of light, religious, purity,, innocence, 
virginity, faith, joy, and life... Our Saviour, wears 
white after his resurrection, In the judge it indicated 
integrity, in the rich man humility; in the woman 
chastity. It was the colour consecrated to the 
Virgin, who, however, never, wears white, except, in 
pictures of the Assumption. 

“Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine. Joye, , the 
Holy Spirit, heat.or the creative power, and, royalty. 
White and red roses, express, loye and innocence, or 
love and wisdom,:as; in (the garland, with which the 
angel: crowned ..St. ,Cecilia.,,,,.In,.a,,bad, sense, red 
signified blood, war, hatred, and punishment. Red 
and black: combined were, the, colours of, purgatory 
and the devil: «||, [3 tes — 

‘Blue, ‘or: the; sepphire, expressed heayen, the 
firmament, truth, constancy, fidelity, , Christ and the 
Nirgin wear) the ved. tunie;and the, blue mantle, as 





‘dignifying heaverly,(Joye sand heayenly truth. The 


bapte colo uts: were given'to. St, Jobn the Evangelist, 
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with ‘this ‘difference, that he wore the blue tunic and 
the red mantle; in later pictures, the colours are 
sometimes ted and green. 

“Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun; of 
the goodness of God, initiation or marriage, faith, 
of fruitfalness. In pictures of the apostles, St, 
Peter wears a yellow mantle over a blue tunic. In 
4 bad sense, yellow signifies inconstancy, jealousy, 
deceit; in this sense it is given to the traitor Judas, 
who is generally habited in dirty yellow. 

“Green, the emerald, is the colour of spring; of 
hope, particularly hope in immortality; and of victory, 
as the colour of the palm and the laurel. 

“Violet, the amethyst, signified love and truth ; 
or, passion and suffering. Hence it is the colour 
often worn by the martyrs. “In some instances our 
Saviour, after his resurrection, is habited in a violet 
instead of a blue mantle. The Virgin also wears 
violet after the crucifixion. Mary Magdalene, who 
as patron saint wears the red robe, as penitent wears 
violet and blue, the colours of sorrow and of con- 
stancy. “In the devotional representation of her by 
Timoteo della Vite, she wears red and green, the 
colours of love and of hope. 

“Grey, the colour of ashes, signified mourning, 
humility, and innocence accused; hence adopted as 
tlie dress Of the Franciscans, (the grey friars ;) but 
it has since been changed for a dark rusty brown. 

“ Black, ‘expressed the earth; darkness, mourning, 
Wickedness, negation, death; and was appropriate to 
tie Prince ‘of Darkness. In some old illuminated 
MSS., Jesus, ity the Temptation, wears a black robe. 
White! aid blick together, signify. purity of life, and 

‘hidutiiitig’or “hutniliation; hence adopted by the 
“Pomitictats and the Carmelites. 
“The mystical application of attributes and colours 
‘was''more particularly attended to in that class of 
stibjects T'have’ distinguished as devotional. In the 
sacred hiistorital pictures we find that the attributes 
are tisnally omittéd as superfluous, and characteristic 
propriety of colour often sacrificed to the general effect.” 

Tt is ‘qhite out’ of our power to communicate to the 
readet any’ idea of the variety, quaintness, fancy, and 
betty exhibited in‘the engravings which successively 
adorn'the"pagé’ and “illustrate the text. They must 
be" seen.” Angels’ of tree-leaves, or wings very like 
them’; chéribs’ of the plampest order, cherubim of 


‘lovely exptéssion, ‘and the strangest of strange com- 


bindtions iitterest tis’ as'‘we go along, and the ancient 
and’ transcendént tasters from whom they emanated, 
are shown in all their wealth of originality, invention, 
grace, ‘and’ spivit.”'‘ Upon’ all of them the author's 
observations’ ana criticisms are marked with that 
research, taste, and sound sense which have ever 
distingitished liet writings on the fine arts. We regret 
‘that “out''of ‘the’ very multiplicity of the matters 
brought titider review we find it nearly as impossible 
‘todo justice ‘té the'literary as to the artistic division 
of the ‘work. "We can only copy a passage or two 
almost at rindom: '’ Of saints,— 

* We'read in ‘the’ legendary history of St. Jerome, 
that one” evening, as ‘he’ sat- within the gates of his 
monastery at Bethlehem, a lion entered, limping, as 
in paifi, add All°the brethren, when they saw the lion, 
fed iti terror. ‘But’ Jerome arose, and went forward 
to eet’ iit, a3 though he had been a guest. And 
the'Tidn ‘lifted’ ‘up his paw, and St. Jerome, on ex- 
amifiing ‘it; found that it’ was wounded by a thorn, 
which he® extracted ; and he tended the lion till he 
was healed. "The “grateful beast remained with his 
benefactor, and Jerome ‘confided ‘to him the task of 
buarding ‘an’ ass which ‘was employed in bringing 
fitéwood' from the forest: On one occasion, the lion 
having” géne’'to ‘sleep while’ the ass was at pastnre, 
some rherchants passing by carried away the latter, 


, nd thé liowt, ‘after Searching for him ‘in vain, returned 


to the monastery with drooping head; asone ashamed. 
St. Jerome, believing that’ he had devoured his! com- 
panion, Se thit the daily task of ‘the. ass 
should’ be ini npor the lion; and that the faggots 
‘showild be bound ‘on ‘his back; to whieh he magnani-, 
mously' subthitted, until the asé was recovered jowhich 


“Was in ‘this’ wise: One'day, the ‘lion; having finished 


his task, ‘ror hithet and’ thither, still: seeking: his 





companion; and he saw a caravan of merchants 
approaching, and a string of chméls, which, according 
to the Arabian custom;: were: led. by' anass.; and 
when the lion recognised his- friend, he drove the 
camels into the convent, and so terrifiel the mer- 
chants, that they confessed the theft, and received 
pardon from St. Jerome. 

“The introduction of the lion into pictures of St. 
Jerome is supposed to refer to this legend; but in 
this instance, as in many others, the reverse was 
really the case. The lion was in very ancient times 
adopted as the symbol befitting St. Jerome, from his 
fervid, fiery nature, and his life in the wilderness; 
and in later times, the legend invented to explain the 
symbol was gradually expanded into the story, as 
given above.” 

The Magdalene is a fruitful theme, and the illus- 
trations exceedingly interesting; and Saint George 
of Cappadocia and his dragon not less so. But we 
must finish, and to be consistent with our warm 
laudation of a lady’s book, we complete our too brief 
and imperfect description with some of her account 
of a lady saint, “ St. Genevieve of Paris,” before the 
times of the barricades :— 

“The popularity of St. Genevieve, as a subject of 
artistic representation, is almost wholly confined to 
Paris, and the French school of art. I have met 
with only two instances of the treatment of her story 
by Italian painters ; yet among the female enthusiasts 
of the middle ages, she is one of the most important 
and the most interesting. 

“She was a peasant girl, born at Nanterre, a little 
village, four leagues from Paris, in the year 421, and 
in her childhood was employed by a neighbouring 
farmer to keep his sheep. When she was about seven 
years old, St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, passing 
through Paris on his way to England, spent one 
night at Nanterre; the inhabitants crowded around 
him to obtain his benediction ; and among them came 
the parents of la pucelette Geneviéve, already dis- 
tinguished in the village by her graceful piety and 
humility. St. Germain had no sooner cast his eyes 
upon her, than he became aware, through divine 
inspiration, of her predestined glory. He called her 
to him, questioned her, and when she expressed, with 
childish fervour, a strong desire to become the hand- 
maid of Christ, he hung round her neck a small 
copper coin marked with the sign of the cross, and 
consecrated her to the service of God. Thenceforth 
did Genevieve regard herself as separated from the 
world, and dedicated to Heaven. 

“Even while yet a child, many wondrous things 
are related of her. On a certain occasion, her mother, 
being transported by anger (though otherwise a good 
woman), gave her pious daughter a box on the ear; 
but in the same moment she was struck blind: and 
so she remained deprived of the sun’s light for twenty- 
one months, until restored by the prayers of St. Gene- 
vieve, who, having drawn water from the well and 
made over it the sign of the cross, bathed her mother’s 
eyes with it, and she saw clearly as before, And 
Geneviéve at the age cf fifteen renewed her vow of 
perpetual chastity ; remaining, however, still subject 
to her parents, till both were dead. She then betook 
herself to the city of Paris, where she dwelt with an 
aged kinswoman; and where her extraordinary gifts 
of piety and humility, and above all, her devoted and 
active benevolence, rendered her an object of popular 
veneration. At the same time there were not wanting 
those who treated her as a hypocrite and a visionary, 
and much did the holy maiden suffer from the slanders 
and contumelies of the evil-disposed. She had to 
undergo not merely the persecutions of men, but of 
demons : often, during her nightly vigils, the tapers 
lighted for the service of God were maliciously blown 
out by the enemy of mankind ; but Genevieve, not 
dismayed, rekindled them by her faith and her prayers. 
God neyer left her in darkness, when she prayed for 
light. When. beset by the fiend, she held up one of 
the. tapers thus miraculously rekindled, and he fled. 
Qn, another occasion, when she went with a company 
of pious women to pray at the shrine of St. Denis; un 
the road a storm arose which blew out their tapers ; 





but, Genevieve holding bers gloft, it was immediately 





cher ~6%,.as—some. aver, by an 


Prekindtedby her prayers, 
angel who descended. expressly from heaven for that 


purpose. 

“ After being, for many years’ maltréeted and con- 
demned by one party of her fellow citizens, as much 
as she was revered and trusted by the other, Heaven 
was pleased to grant a.signal and public proof of the 
efficacy of her piety; and to silence for ever the voice 
of the envious and unbelieving. : 

“A certain barbarian king, called in the story 
Attila, king of the Huns, threatened to lay siege to 
the city of Paris. The inhabitants, prepared to fly, 
but Genevieve, leaving her solitude, addressed. the 
multitude; and entreated them not to forsake their 
homes, nor allow them to be profaned by a ferocious 
pagan, assuring them that Heaven would interfere 
for their deliverance. The peoplé, being overcome 
by her enthusiastic eloquence, hesitated ;, and while 
they remained irresolute, the news was! broughé that 
the barbarians, without any visible reason, had changed 
the order of their march, and. had withdrawn from the 
vicinity of the capital. The people fell prostrate at 
her feet; and from this time she became, in a manner, 
the mother of the whole city,, 1n all maladies and 
afflictions her prayers were required; and many 
miracles of healing and consolation proved the efficacy 
of her intercession. 

“ Among the miracles. imputed. to, St. Genevieve, 
was the cessation of a horrible plague, called the 
mal ardent, which desolated Paris in the reign of 
Louis le Gros; and, on the,spot where stood the 
house of St. Genevieve; a small chureh, known as 
Ste. Genevieve. des Ardents, existed so late as 1747, 
when it was pulled down, and a Foundling Hospital 
built on the site... The present superb churclr of 
St, Genevieve was the Pantheon of the Revolution ; 
the. painting of the.dome, which is in the worst 
possible taste, represents St. Genevieve in glory, re- 
ceiving the homage of Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, 
and Louis XVIII. .Au reste, the classic, cold mag- 
nificence of the whole structure is as little in harmony 
with the character of the peasatit’ Patroness, as’ the 
church of the Madeleine, with, that of the Syrian 
penitent and castaway. 

“The most ancient effigies of St. Genevieve as 
patroness. of Paris represent, her, veiled, holding in 
one hand a lighted taper, in the other a breviary ; 
beneath her feet, or at. her side, crouches the demon, 
holding a pair of bellows. In this instance, the 
obvious allegory, of the ‘light of faith, or holiness 
extinguished by the power, of sin, and rekindled by 
prayer, seems to have given rise to the legend.” 
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ENGLAND AT CLOSE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Grimblot’s Letters of William III, 
Second notice—conclusion, 

Ir would be idle in us to attempt writing a historical 
treatise upon the three important yeats on which this 
correspondence sheds certain gleams of light, but 
which, as we all know, has been the subject of much 
discussion and elucidation in a number of previous 
well authenticated works, The negotiations for the 
famous partition treaty of Ryswick are ‘véry curiously 
interpellated by the royal letters ‘of William’ and 
Louis, and, the correspondetice of Tallard and ‘other 
ambassadors ; and the whole ends, like’ a drama; by 
the death of the King of Spain, according to wliose 
will the Duke of Anjon succeeded to the throne, and 
all the long contended articles of the’ treaty became 
waste paper. 

Without following wp the business and, its in- 
tricacies in a regular or synthetic\ mantier, we will 
pass along in order of dates, and:select a few.of the 
more interesting straggling lights’ for the ,entertain- 
ment of our readei's; and as passable illustrations of 
the book as far'as we have room.) We begin with a 
pithy letter from Count; Tallard to his Master ; 

“Count Tallard to Lowis XTV. 
; London, June 2, 1698. 

“With Tespect ‘to what: your Majesty does'me the 
hohdur ‘to. write to ‘me, \on" the ‘utility which your 
alliahde would 'be to thé king of England, I take the 
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liberty to remark to. you, that he is not in the same 
situation as King Charles and King James, because 
he is supported by Holland, of»which: lie: lias. the 
absolute control; and that, therefore, he |has: more 
ships and troops than are necessary to maintain him- 
self in his kingdom. | Thus, Sire; hie has less need of 
the assistance of your Majesty to support him, than 
those who preceded him, and his interest with 
respect to you is noother than to hinder you from 
crossing him and doing him an injury.” 

In an answer ten days after, we find the King 
expressing himself in a remarkable way :— 

‘It has,” he remarks, ‘always been judged, that 
the situation of! that prince would be much less easy 
in England during the peace than it was during the 
war; that, being in want of pretexts to ask money of 
the Parliament, and to have troops at his disposal, 
his authority would diminish every day over a nation 
always jealous of the power of its sovereigns, and 
always aiming to restrict it. 

“ Yow have remarked to me that the policy of this 
prince, with respect to the English, had hitherto 
been to exercise patience and to expect from time the 
success of ‘his designs ; but, as the long practice of 
this secret renders it pretty useless, there is reason 
to believe that he will be forced to seek for other 
means to maintain his authority, especially if he 
meets in the next Parliament with so many diffi- 
culties as are even now anticipated. There is every 
appearance tliat the first means which will occur to 
him for this purpose is that of reuewing the war, and 
of @ league like the last, of which he was the head ; 
bat I do not see that it will be as easy for him to 
form it. 

‘The more anxious the English are to restrict his 
authority, the: more they must fear a new war, which 
would give him:more extensive power than the kings 
of England have éver enjoyed. If the resources of 
that kingdom were as great) as formerly, the nation 
might have tio reason to: be: afraid of recommencing a 
war. But, in the present state of England, this war 
could not recommence without recourse being had to 
extraordinary measures to levy the taxes, and to such 
taxes as the nation has never yet allowed to be im- 
posed upon it. If it’ once consented, it would no 
longer be riecessary for the kings-of England to sum- 
mon parliaments; and» I am persuaded that con- 
siderations ‘so powerful will .restrain the English, 
especially when they see that they have no interest in 
disturbing the peace.” 

In September, Tallard bears testimony to the in- 
tegrity of William in the conduct of the negotiations, 
and writes :—~ 

“T have only to.repeat to your Majesty how much 
reason you have to be satisfied with the manner in 
which the king of England has acted towards you, as 
soon as an agreement was made respecting the aug- 
mentation of your power; and in this point, Sire, he 
has acted the part that became him. If he made the 
objection of which I had the honour to inform your 
Majesty—viz., that theshare of the Dauphin being 
united to the crown of France, Milan ought to belong 
to the Emperor, it was rather to indicate that he saw 
what he was doing than to dispute it, for no mention 
has since been made of it. In this confession your 
Majesty sees that I donot desire unmerited honour. 
In fine, he has been ready to come forward in every- 

thing that could mark the sentiments which he enter- 
tains fot your Majesty ; not but that he‘ is proud, 
none can be'more so, though with a modest manner, 
nor ean ‘any be more jealous than he is of every- 
thing relative to his rank.” 

‘That William held, and not without reason, a 
different opinion of the sincerity of his brother king, 
appears from later extracts :— i 


“ William ITT. to the Pensionary Heinsius. 
, “Loo, October 24, 1698. 
“‘T returned: hither to-night in good health. It 
will give me great pleasure if the treaty with France 
can yet be kept'secret; but I-know not if she has 
not some further object in View: » I have at.all/ events 
reasons to begin to doubt her good: faith ;, and with, 
these I shall acquaint you further. Hence if-busi- 
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ness ‘will permit it, I beg that: you will-set out from 
the Hague on Sunday or Monday next; in) order to 
be here the day following, as) it is necessary that 1 
should converse with you upon this important matter, 
and some others. Notwithstanding the suspicions I 
entertain, I am of opinion that the ratifications of the 
treaty shonld be exchanged, that nothing may be 
wanting on our side. If you agree with me, the 
sooner it is done the better.” 

The question of keeping the treaty secret from the 
Emperor and the King of Spain Jeads to a great deal 
of discussion, pro and con; and, at the same time, 
the thorn in William’s side—viz., the residence of 
King James at Fontainebleau, which had been dor- 
mant during the negotiations, is again brought on the 
tapis :— F 

* Count Tallard to Louis XIV. 
“ Utrecht, November 3, 1698. 


“On arriving at Loo on Thursday last I went to 
Lord Portland’s, where I found the Pensionary Hein- 
sius. We laid our papers on the table; and as we 
had all many to read, the evening was not sufficient 
to complete everything that was to be done; but on 
the following day all was terminated, and we made an 
exchange of the ratifications. 

“ After having had the honour to give an account 
to your Majesty of all agreeable occurrences, I have 
to relate one which I wish I could pass over in 
silence. The king of England said to me that he 
could not conceal his astonishment, that at the time 
when he was entering into the closest and most im- 
portant engagements with us, more honours than 
ever were paid to King James, and there was a king 
of England at Fontainebleau, so called by all France, 
who had a larger court than could be told; that he 
had forborne to speak to me about it during the 
negotiation of the treaty. I stopped him here, and 
answered, that it was the only way that could lead to 
its conclusion. He replied, that, even now, he would 
not speak of it, except to say a word, namely, that he 
pitied King James; that he thought him already so 
unfortunate that he was sorry to be obliged still 
farther to vex him; that God was witness of the 
uprightness of his conduct with respect to him; but 
that in truth there could not be two kings of Eng- 
land: adding some words very polite, but the mean- 
ing of which was very strong.” 

To this Louis replies :— 

“ You will tell the king of England that I am per- 
snaded that, putting himself in my place, he cannot 
help thinking as I do on this subject. He will 
consider that decorum does not permit me now to 
refuse a retreat to a king whose birth has united him 
to me by the bonds of so close an affinity. He will, 
perhaps, tell you that he himself is allied to him, in 
a degree which is scarcely more remote; and you 
will answer, that for this reason, and for many others 
that are still stronger, I do not think that I do any- 
thing against bim by merely alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of his father-in-law, in things which are in 
no wise essential; that, in short, the perfect under- 
standing being actually established, between me and 
that prince, on foundations so solid as those of the 
last treaty, I have reason to expect that he will him- 
self feel that he ought not to make a request of me 
which honour does not allow me to grant; that he 
will judge of the pain which it gives me, to be obliged 
to refuse him what he may desire, and, at the same 
time, of the indispensable reasons not to change my 
conduct towards him. 

“ As for the complaint which he makes of the title 


of king of England which King James retains, I do 


not see that any person can find fault with it. Il 
fortune cannot take the title or quality of king from 
a person who has once received it. It has always 
been retained till. death, even by those who have 
voluntarily abdicated the crown. King Casimir, who 
retired to my kingdom, was called and treated as the 
king of Poland ; Queen Christina always retained the 
title of queen of Sweden; the kings of Sweden and 
Poland, their successors, never complained that either 
of them retained the name belonging to the rank 





which they bad once. enjoyed; and they considered 





them as having a character which a change of fortune 
cannot obliterate. These examples are so rare that 
it would be difficult to quote many of them, but it 
may perhaps be added, that the Palsgrave, when de. 
prived of his dominions, and of his electoral dignity, 
was treated as king of Bohemia by the States General, 
though he never had any valid title to that crown, 
You know that the court of King James during his 
stay at Fontainebleau, is composed only of mine; 
that during the rest of the year he passes a very 
lonely life at St. Germains; and it appears to me 
that some hunting parties, given him for twelve or 
fifteen days, ought not to be a subjeet of reproach.” 

We may here vary court policies with a piece of 
commercial politics, which form a singular contrast 
to the most approved Free-Trade doctrines of our day, 
From London, 12th January, 1699, the Ambassador 
writes thus :— 

“The commerce between France and England, in 
the manner in which it is at present carried on, is so 
disadvantageous to the subjects of your Majesty, that 
I venture to take the liberty to represent to you that 
it will be for the good of your service to take some 
steps in the matter. 

“The English, whose principal object it is to pre- 
vent any foreign goods, and especially those of France, 
from entering their country, and who believe that, 
during the reign of their preceding kings, our fashions 
caused very considerable sums to depart from their 
country, have taken advantage of the war to impose 
duties, which, properly speaking, may be called pro- 
hibitory, on our wines, on our brandy, on our looking- 
glasses, on our silks and other manufactures, and on 
our gold and silver lace; in a word, on all things coming 
from France of which there was a great consumption in 
this country. There are some articles on which 
they have even gone further, for they are absolutely 
prohibited; such are lutestring, for which there was 
an incredible demand in England, and many otlers, 
which it would be too long to detail in this letter, 
These same duties still subsist, and the consumption 
cf the articles on which they are laid is thereby re- 
duced to almost nothing. 

“On the other hand,I cannot express to your 
Majesty the infinite number of horses which are 
bought in this country for France, the quantity of 
mohair, ribbons, lace, cider, beer, glass bottles, 
Spanish wine, cloth, lead, tin, which are exported to 
our country; so that, Sire, unless your Majesty 
increases the import duties on these articles, so far 
as to make people lose the inclination to have them, 
and unless the utmost vigilance and attention are 
used to prevent their being smuggled into France; 
and if the English, on their part, keep things on 
their present footing, your Majesty may depend upon 
it that, merely in a commercial point of view, the 
French would have a great disadvantage, and much 
money would leave the kingdom, if the great number 
of English who visit Paris, and the money which 
they spend there, did not, in some degree, remedy 
this evil. ‘ 

“As the king of England can do nothing in this 
matter, when the Parliament is not sitting, I have 
thought it my duty to take the liberty to call your 
Majesty's attention, in time, to what I have had the 
honour to say to you; in order that, if you think 
proper to enter into a treaty of commerce, you may 
do so during this session, or that you may have the 
goodness to examine, in case you do not think fit to 
make a treaty, whether it would not be conducive to 
your interests to lay a safficiently high duty on the 
goods I have mentioned, to remedy the inequality 
which exists, in admitting those of the English, 
when they will not admit ours, 

“ T will add that the most skilful merchants, whom 
I have Ited, calculate that the balatice of what 
has been done, by bills of exchange, since the peace, 
is nearly equal on both sides. But those who have 
had purchases to make have brought or transmitted 
considerable sums in old Louis d’ors, which are im- 
mediately sent to the Tower and converted into 
guineas.” . : 

The Parliament, meanwhile, was worrying the 
King to death by insisting on lis ‘disbanding the 
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foreign troops, even to his own regiment of Dutch 
guards, inasmuch as he tells Hensius :— 

“Matters in Parliament here are taking a turn 
which drives me mad. I shall soon see myself forced 
to take a step that will astonish them; but I cannot 
speak more of it at present.” 

And again :— 

“Last Saturday I desired to make a new attempt 
in the House of Commons, to see if they would not 
have sufficient respect for me to agree to keep my 
Dutch guards a little longer in the pay of the king- 
dom. But this attempt has had the opposite effect, 
and the House has resolved to send me a very im- 
pertinent address on the subject. Hence these troops 
must embark this week.” 

Last of all comes the catastrophe to which we have 
referred, the death of the King of Spain and the suc- 
cession of the French Prince, respecting which Wil- 
liam writes to the Pensionary, Nov. 16, 1700 :— 

“Though T doubt not but you will have received 
the same information before this reaches you, yet I 
cannot think it unnecessary to send it to you, on 
account of the importance of the matter. I doubt 
not but this unheard-of proceeding of France will 
surprise you as muchas it did me. I never relied 
much on engagements with France; but must con- 
fess, I did not think they would, on this occasion, 
have broken, in the face of the whole world, a solemn 
treaty, before it was well accomplished. The motives 
alleged in the annexed memorial are so shameful, 
that I cannot conceive how they can have the 
effrontery to produce such a paper. We must con- 
fess we are dupes; but if one’s word and faith are 
not to be kept, it is easy to cheat any man. The 
worst is, it brings us into the greatest embarrass- 
ment, particularly when I consider the state of affairs 
here; for the blindness of the people here is incre- 
dible. For though this affair is not public, yet it was 
no sooner Said that the king of Spain's will was in 
favour of the Duke of Anjou, than it was the general 
opinion, that it was better for England that France 
should accept the will than fulfil the treaty of Parti- 
tion. I think I ought not to conceal this from you, 
in order that you may be informed of the sentiments 
here, which are contrary to mine. For I am per- 
fectly persuaded, that if this will be executed, Eng- 
land and the Republic are in the utmost danger of 
being totally lost or ruined. I will hope that the 
Republic understands it thus, and will exert her 
whole force to oppose so great an evil. It is the 
utmost mortification to me in this important affair, 
that I cannot act with the vigour which is requisite, 
and set a good example ; but the Republic must do it, 
and T will engage people here, by a prudent conduct, 
by degrees, and without perceiving it. I have pro- 
visionally sent orders to my ambassador, to declare, 
that I hold to the treaty, and that the two months the 
Emperor had to declare himself are expired. Before 
I could take any further determination, this occurred 
to me first, in order to gain time, which we have so 
much need of.” 

The last letter in the volumes, from our ambas- 
sador at Paris, the Earl of Manchester, shows how 
opposite the effect of this great change on the adhe- 
rents of the abdicated James :-— 

“TI do assure you,” he says, “there is great joy at 
St.Germains. The late king goes this day to wait 
on the Duke of Anjou. I was last night at Mon- 
sieur’s, who is at Paris, where I found Lord Melfort, 
who gave himself other airs than he used to do. I do 
not find M. de Tallard is gone as yet; and 1 am of 
opinion it will. be deferred as long as it is possible. 
Whenever he does go, he must put on a good assu- 


_ Tanee, as matters stand.” 








Hints towards. the Formation of a more compre- 


hensive Theory, of Ife... By S. T. Coleridge 

Edited by S..B. Watson, M.D, Churchill. 
A. Posraumous, and incomplete, but yet a very in- 
teresting, essay by Coleridge, for which the philo- 
sophic world have to thank his able editor and 
commentator, The speculations are most, interest- 
ing, and, display more research than is always to be 
found in the dreamy theories of the writer. ‘The 





principles maintained are thus fairly summed up, 
“from the first rudiments of individualised Life, in 
the lowest classes of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal creation, to its crown and consummation in 
the human body. Beginning with magnetism, by 
which, in its widest sense, he means what he im- 
properly calls the first and simplest differential act of 
Nature, (he should rather have said the first and 
simplest conception that we can form of a differential 
act of God, in the work of creation,) he supposes 
the pre-existence of chaos, not, indeed, in the 
Miltonic sense— 
“ For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive there for mast’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms,—” 

but rather as one vast homogeneous fluid, and even 
that he suggests not as a historical fact, but as the 
appropriate symbol of a great fundamental truth. 
The first effort of magnetic power, the first step 
from indifference to difference, from formless homo- 
geneity to independent existence, is seen in the tranquil 
deposition of crystals; and an increasing tendency 
to difference is observable in the increasing multitude 
of strata, till we come to organic life; of which the 
vegetable and animal worlds may be regarded as 
opposite poles; carbon prevailing in the former and 
azote in the latter; and vegetation being characterised 
by the predominance of magnetism in its highest 
power, as reproduction; whilst the animal tribes 
evince the power of electricity, as shown in irritability 
and sensibility. Passing over the forms of vegeta- 
tion, we come to the polypi, corallines, &c., in which 
individuality appears in its first dawn; for a multi- 
tude of animals form, as it were, a common animal, 
and different genera pass into each other almost 
indistinguishably. The tubipora of the corals connects 
with the serpula of the conchylia. In the mollusca 
the separation of organs becomes more observable ; 
in the higher species there are rudiments of nerves, 
and an exponent, though scarcely distinguishable, of 
sensibility. In the snail, and muscle, the separation 
of the fluid from the solid is more marked, yet the 
prevalence of the carbonic principle connects these 
and the preceding classes, in a certain degree, with 
the vegetable creation. ‘ But the insect world, taken 
at large, (says Mr. Coleridge,) appears as an intense 
Life, that has struggled itself loose, and become 
emancipated from vegetation — Flore liberti, et 
libertini/’ In insects we first find the distinct com- 
mencement of a separation between the muscular 
system, that is, organs of irritability, and the neryous 
system, that is, organs of sensibility; the former, 
however, maintaining a pre-eminence throughout, 
and the nerves themselves being probably subservient 
to the motory power. With the fishes begins an 
internal system of bones, but these are the results of 
a comparatively imperfect formation, being, in general, 
little more than mere gristle. In birds we find a 
sort of synthesis of the powers of fish and insects. 
In all three, the powers are under the predominance 
of irritability; but sensibility, which is dormant in 
the insect, begins to awaken in the fish, and, though 
still subordinate, is quite awake in the bird, of which 
no better proof can be given than its power of sound, 
with the rudiments of modulation, in the large class 
of singing birds, and in some others a tendency to 
acquire and to imitate articulate speech. The next 
step of ascent brings us to the mammalia; and in 
these, including beasts and men, the complete and 
universal presence of a nervous system raises sensi- 
bility to its due place and rank among the animal 
powers. Finally, in Man the whole force of organic 
power attains an inward and centripetal direction, 
and the ‘ apex of the living pyramid’ becomes a fit 
receptacle for R and C i x 

An Introduction to Botany. By John Lindley, Ph. D. 

F.R.S. 2vols. 8vo, Longmans, 

THE great scientific attainments of Dr, Lindley were 
acknowledged by all the world when the first edition 
of this work appeared, and has since been only more 
firmly established and developed as it ran on its cer- 
tain way to this the fourth edition. Six copper-plates 
and numerous wood-engravings illustrate the text, 
and bring all the forms and properties of vegetable 
anatomy and physiology before us. Generally follow- 








Ingthe method of De Candolle, the English author 
demonstrates that though the structures in the vege- 
table-kingdom are almost endless and extraordinary, 
they are-all resolvedinto a few simple organs(cells) and 
laws of life. With a good microscope to examine the 
statements of the learned Doctor in their most minute 
references, or with a visit to Kew Gardens, to see 
with your own eyes the most wonderful of these 
botanical productions, or even witli an observant 
walk in field or garden, the value of his work will be 

“ realized” in every particular, Need we say more at 

a period when every new month enriches our flora 

With interesting additions, and we require precisely 

such a guide as this to enable us to know what they 

are, and what are their uses. For we must always 
remember that it is not fur mere beauties they have 
been spread over the face of the earth to embellish 
it, but that medicine, food, and other essentials to 
human life, are most immediately connected with 
this pleasing and natural science. 

The Bible of Every Land. Part I. 

Bagster and Sons. 

AmIp the frivolous and looser literature of the times, 

it does one’s heart good to see a work like this, which 

would have done honour to an age of the soundest 
learning and greatest publishing enterprise. It is, 

as the title page states, the. beginning (with Class I., 

Mono-syllabic languages) of a history, critical and 

philological, of all the versions of the sacred serip- 

tures in every language and dialect into which trans- 
lations have been made, with specimen portions in 
their own characters, and ethnographical maps. This 
is truly a grand and important undertaking; a labour 
more extensive than Adelung’s, and calculated to do 
infinite service to biblical and philological literature, 
as well as to the science of ethnography and the 
illustration of history. Considering the first part as 
an example of what is likely to follow to the end, we 
have the highest praise to bestow upon it. So early 
in the day we will sayno more, but that from Messrs. 

Bagster’s preceding publications in a similar line, we 

anticipate that this will be a crowning glory to their 

efforts in the cause of profound letters and genuine 
religion. 

Since preparing this notice we have received Part 
II., containing the Shemitic languages, and fully con- 
firming our most favourable opinion. The former 
fasciculus gives eleven Chinese and other mono- 
syllabic tongues; the latter, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, &c., in all, thirteen Shemitic. 

The Victim of the Jesuits; or, Piguillo Alliaga. 
From the French of Eugene Seribe. By C. Cocks, 
translator of “ Priests, Women, and Families.” 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue story is graphic and full of interesting and 
often startling adventure—plot within plot, defying 
our description. The scene is laid in Spain, and the 
famous Duke of Lerma, the King, Qneen, inquisitors, 
Moors, robbers, &c. flourish throughout, in almost 
every possible condition. The gist of the whole is 
to expose the dangerous power and intrigues of the 
Jesuits, their cruelty in working out the conversion 
of unbelievers, and the tragical results of their per- 
secutions. The Moorish parts contrast well with 
the Spanish, and everything is treated with dramatic 
effect. Few readers will be induced to lay down the 
book after they have once entered upon its really 
attracting narrative. 

The History of Pendennis. No.1. By W. M. 

Thackeray. Bradbury and Evans, 

Mr. THacKkERAyY has begun a new course ina manner 

to dispel the’ fog and gloom of November. The 

history promises all his spirit, astute observation, and 
gentle causticity on the foibles of life: and the.em- 
bellishments, especially Youth between Pleasure and 

Duty, are well worthy of his characteristic pencil. 

Clement Lorimer. No.1. Bogue. 

AnoTHEeR serial has made its appearance with 

November. It is from the pen of the editor of the 

Man in the Moon, and has for its first recommenda- 

tion two striking engravings by George Cruikshank, 

in his Rembrandt style. The story appears to begin 
pl tly, and promises well for tlie class to which it 
belongs. 


Class 1. 
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THE anorie: EXPEDITION. 1 bos 


We have still thé. gratification. of giving the’ fatest 
intelligence received of this interesting Expedition. 
The following letter has been received at thé Admit 
ralty, and is, as far As it" reachés; ‘very’ Satisfaétory. 
It stre' thens, we would sdy confirms, ‘the’ expecta 
tion of Sir James’ Ross, ' (see ‘his correspondence’ in 
Literary Gazette), that he would have’ little if any 
impedimenit to the voyaye across to Lancaster Sound. 
The Lord Gambier i8 doubtless one of the two vessels 
which were deseribed “hs being yet to the’ northward 
at the ‘date of July 13th "(see Literary Gazette, 
October’ 14thi), ‘and it is ‘tot impossible that her com- 
panion may also Have Seen’ tlié expedition, 


Ness, Stromness, 23d Oct. 1848. 

‘Six, I) take ‘the ‘liberty of Communicating the 
following intelligence of the Arctic Expedition under 
Sir James C, Ross, handed me by Mr. R. Hill of the 
Lord Gambier, Hult whaler, arrived at this port on 
the 21st inst; } 

“ On the 2Ist July communicated with Her Ma- 
jesty’s expedition, Captains Sir James C. Ross and 
Bird, laying at a-berg ‘near the Devil's Thamb, lat. 

74° 20’. Found all well.’ Remained in ‘company 
until the 25th, when the breeze ‘sprung up from 
south-west, with’ thick fog. <Did not see the ships 
again. Plied to the southward, and’'crossed to the 
west land of Davis’ Straits on the Sra August. Found 
liftle interruption from ite, ‘and made Agues” Monu- 
meut on the morning of the 4th August.” Captain 
Hili has no doubt the Expedition would cress to 
Lancaster Sound about the first’ week ‘in: August. 
This will probably be’ the ‘latest rey of the 
Arctic PARED, aay —T am, &e. 

SABA Bais Joux Roprnson, 
“Trinity Agent. 








r NOVEL, STEAM, FRSA: 

Praétical application of Water in the Spheroidal 
state—-It-will ‘be remenmberediby our, readers, tliat at 
- meeting of the British ‘Association at. Cambridge, 

duced by M, Boutigny, 
pine brought ‘before the meeting’ asetriés:of experi- 
ments on ‘what :he calls thy spheroidul state\of water, 
and the remarkable phenomenon of freezing ‘water 
in red-hot eruciblesyunder!the'influence ofthis: pecu- 
liar condition. At-wrecent ‘meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences: at Paria; M, Boutigny, announced, that by 
the (perseveringefforts of a, young engineer, M.Testud 
de. Beauregard, a. steam,engine had, been constructed, 
which was moved) by; the vapour of.water in its sphe- 
. voidel state.» 'This\is,a machine of one-horse power, 
the boiler) of which \is;so, small, that it.can easily be 
carried inthe pocket, It.was also. stated; that two 
other machines. were ip, progress, one, of two, and the 
other of four-horse power); and. that.a third,,of four 
hundred. horse-power; was; about.to be, made in Eng- 
land. From .acommunigation to La Presse, we learn 
that the boiler. is placed: in,a bath of melted lead, and 
water projected in small quantities at.a,time upon its 
heated ..surface,,, The. spheroidal state is produced, 
and although the, temperature of the water.never rises 
above 190°, the elastic foree of the vapour given off is 
found to, be very, far. superior to that of steam in its 
ordinary agnahionns 3, and if if we understand the some- 
what, obscure eription giyen, a portion of the water 
is, decom as Me FH ptiueys Groye’s beautiful 
_. experiments, vad additional force of the gases is 
rendered available. We may briefly state for the be- 
nefit of those: her he familiar with Boutigny’s 
at 





pea er, is projected. upon a metal 
Papen ies is not vaporized at once, 

i“ eee Mieelt into a ‘sphere, »,,and rolling with 
great, rapidity over fie Je ed sprf erapors rates with 
comparative ale is, aie ae a i ‘al 
ore, Eomerkable a, in 
ciate 


bat, A 
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fora hope aha hire rt: ae 


fie, Suspende 
Obey, other, laws, han, 
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wilt he 
eY AnD LeaRwzn. 
{UNTYBRATEX INTELLIGENCE. 
Cananipa, Oct. 25.-—The fellewing degrees were con- 


“Doctor tn Divinit .—H. B. . gs 2 Trinity Colle 
“Bachelor of Divintig. 11, © ps Nee ae 
» het 4 Arts-—A. J. Pile, "init College , J. Garton, 
Queen’s College. 

Wing Conese: of Paris. —J. C. Wright, C. Woolley, A. F. Birch, 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
October 27th.— Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. Planche exhibited, by the kindness of 
Mr. Samuel Pratt, aninteresting specimen of the tilting 
helmet of the fifteenth century, purchased at the late sale 
at Stowe, its value appearing to have been completely 
unknown to the vendor. The earliest tilting helmets 
known to exist in England, Mr. Planche remarked, 
were those of Edward the Black Prince, at Canterbury, 
and of Sir Richard Pembridge, at Goodrich Court. 
The next in date, were that of Henry V., in West- 
minster Abbey, and two of nearly the same period in 
Cobham Church, Kent. In the collection at Good- 
rich Court wae a tilting helmet of the reign of 
Henry VI.; and Mr. Planche had had the pleasure 
of exhibiting, also by the kindness of Mr. Pratt, a 
very curious German one, of the same date, which is 
engraved in the ninth number of the Journal. The 
helmet now before the meeting came next in chrono- 
logical order, being, in his opinion, of the reign of 
Edward IV. It opened at the side to admit the head, 
instead of being put over it, and thereby illustrated 
the representations of knights armed for the tourna. 
ment, in several MSS. of that period, whose helmets 
appeared to fit the neck too closely to allow of the en- 
trance of the head except by such a contrivance. 
Tilting helmets of the time of Henry VII. were 
common: but although only afew years later in date, 
they were again made wide enough to put over the 
head, and are only to be distinguished from the earlier 
specimens by being flatter on the crown, and preseft- 
ing a sharper salient angle in front. Mr. Pratt also 
sent to the meeting the bronze hilt of a Roman 
sword, retaining part of the iron blade, and a portion 
of a Roman standard, both found near Lancaster. 
Mr. Roach Smith observed how extremely rare this 
specimen of the Roman sword was, as it differed much 
in form and material from those usually found in this 
country. The iron blade, he considered, stamped it 
Roman; and he regretted they had not been furnished 
with some particulars as to its discovery. Mr. Smith 
then réad a paper by Mr. Bateman, being a description 
of the contents of a Saxon barrow, opened at Benty 
Grange, Derbyshire. The paper was illustrated with 
coloured drawings of the objects discovered. Mr. 
Bateman stated that the tumulus was of slight eleva- 
tion, but extended over a pretty large area, and was 
surrounded by a small trench. About the centre, and 
upon the natural soil, had been laid the body, which 
the caustic quality of the ground had completely de- 
stroyed, the hair of the head alone remaining. About 
the spot where the head had lain was a curious as- 
semblage of ornaments, of which those the most easily 
identified were portions of silver binding’ and decora- 
tions from a leather cup, of wheel-shaped pieces ; two 
small crosses of silver, with enamels, such as are 
figured at pagé 25 of the “ Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire.” Proceeding from the head, at the 
Gane of six feet, a large mass of oxydized iron 

aft yeni which, being carefully washed and 
‘pisid proved to be the framework of a helmet, and 
some chainwork. The helmet (a novel discovery) 
“was formed of ribs of iron, radiating from the crown, 
and covered with narrow’ ‘plates’ of ‘horn, running 
diagonally,''so as to form ‘a herring-bone pattern. 
Upon the top of the helmet is an oval brass plate, 
and'upon this’ stands thie figtite of a boar, in iron, 
‘with’ bronze’ eyes,” The’ élaiiwork consists of links 
a two’ des ns, attaclied to each other’ by small: 
a iret shicpes and lengths! ‘Ais there were 

} Mr. Batéman” ‘ithagines' ‘this: ehain~: 
rene dare ‘kind’ of defensive ‘arniour sewn to « 
obtbtee ob tnte? "The boar, he renvarked, was sacti- 





ficed to Freya, and was a promiséiitaminal \ii7'the 


| considered that ‘the 
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mythology of the northern tribes. Mr. Planche read 
a paper on the charge in heraldry, called ‘a Rest; or 
Clarion. The object of this paper was; to offer somesug- 
gestions on the origin and meaning of these heraldic 
devices, and to rectify their appropriation to Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, base son of Henry I... The coat, 
as given by Gwillim, Sandford, Brooke, and others, 
is Gules, 3 Rests, Clarions or Suffiues (as they are in, 
differently called),or. Mr. Planche, after stating that 
he failed in being able to verify Sandford’s statement, 
that they were depicted on a'tomb at Tewkesbury, for 
not a vestige of the monument was: in ‘existence, 
advanced arguments to show that this remarkable coat 
was not borne by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, but was 
first assumed by one of the family of Clare, and was of 
that particular class called bythe French, “armes 
parlantes,” or, as in English heraldry, canting arms, 
i. e., indicating by some similarity of sound in the 
name of the charge, the family name of the bearer, 
The ‘objects themselves, the Rests, Clarions, or 
Sufflues, resemble nothing in art or nature: with which 
we are acquainted, in any of the various types (of which 
drawings were exhibited to the meeting) whieh: the 
heralds have handed down to us. After citing various 
opinions as to what these charges’ really were: in. 
tended to represent, Mr. Planche stated that he was 
in favour of their being clarions, instruments often 
spoken of, but never, as far as he knew, depicted, 
In shape they resemble the Pandean pipe more than 
anything else; and a clarion coulid:not be imappro- 
priately used by a warrior; and the ‘name of Cla 
would be as perfectly symbolized by aiclarion, as an 
Anglo-Norman knight or herald eould sdesire. - Mr. 
George Isaacs exhibited a silver-gilt chef} or hend, 
which once held the relics of) St.) Eustace, in: the 
cathedral of Basle. It is of the twelfthneentury, uni 
is one of the most curious pieces of foreign medieval 
art ever brought into this country. Mr. Tsaaes: also 
exhibited a crystal goblet; of the’ eleventh century, 
procured by him in Paris. (We trust-to hear more of 
these interesting and rare antiquities.) . Mri Williams 
exhibited coloured drawings of’ the: chief jewels and 
ornaments of the seventeenth century; sold ut the 
Duke of Buckingham's sale ‘at ‘Stowe. Phe seeretary 
then read a paper; by Mr. M. A) Lower, of Lewesyon 
the manufacture of irow in Britain‘in the time of the 
Romans, which embodied ‘an account of) many in- 
teresting discoveries, made by the ‘author of “ Roman 
Remains” on the sites ‘of ancient iron works in the 
County of Sussex. ‘At the’ vonclasiony Mr. White 
made some ‘remarks confirmatoryoof ‘Mr: Lowers 
opinions as to the great ‘extent/of ‘the! Sussex iron 
works, and said it was.rather-remarkable that althougl 
he had made diligent search,,yet he,could, never, hear 
of the existence, or find any traces of the remains of 
any furnace, ancient or modern.,.Mr, Smith, remarked, 
that the scoria of irom ore imperféetly:smeélted by the 
Romans, was met with itt dbindateé about’ Onerwent 
and Caerleon, in Monmouthshire; and it was recorded, 
that a person” who purchased some -hmeé-nenr | the 
latter place, from the profitscarising out of the iron 
extracted from the dross of the Roman works, liquid- 
ated the purchase-money. Mr. ‘Wright ‘spoke of 
similar remains in Herefordshire, ‘aiid’ réfétred ‘to the 
collection at Penshurst, in the ‘mutithent' room of 
Lord De Lisle, of books of expense¥ of the iton works 
in the forest of Kent, whith’ cdiitaif’ munhy éutidus 
particulars rclativé to the manufactuté; the ‘collecting 
of the ore, the modé of payiig ihe labourets;’&e. 
Mr. Planche called the'attention Of the meeting toa 
very strongly-worded statement, Whicli had’ gone the 
round of the papers’ ticoritradiéted; respecting the 
alteration, removal, std déstriction of’ Several most 
interesting monunients in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. 
Blore, the ‘architect; and trusted that an inquiry 
would be made.as to the; veracity. of sucha charge, 
which appeared fo him ‘an: incredible one, when he 
erat ift net sal of 
antiqaary of reputation, 4 e Conncil o 
the Archeological, Tositctes ee ofa well- 
known ‘beantifirl workeon Mormeamental“Emigies: Mr. 
jel ited’ i te ‘wid'ininént of Dryden was 
a geld thai.the eanopy merely was removed. 
In his opinion the alteration was for the better, and 
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madein good taste. Mr.’Fairholt remarked, that it 
became the duty of every antiquary, however isolated 
he might be, 'to speak out on the subject of deseera- 
tion, It was quite as much a matter of necessity to 
do this now, in spite of our boasted “ march of intel- 
lect,” a8 at any earlier period; even when the work 
of restoration was presumed to be done with pro- 
priety, and under proper supervisorship. As an in- 
stance of this, he named the restoration of the Temple 
Church; and the total want of respect shown to the 
monuments of the men, whose works had done honour 
tothe Templars as a learned body, and whose me- 
mory should have been religiously preserved in their 
last resting-place. Now all traces of the graves of 
Marston the poet, and the great John Selden are 
lost, in order to allow a gaudy display of paving tiles, 
worth more in the eyes of the benchers than the 
memory of the men who have adorned their body with 
their learning and name. The effigies of the Templars 
were probably only permitted to remain because they 
are one of ‘the sights” of the place; but persons 
are now prohibited even from sketching them. A 
love for ostentatious display, and for as much of the 
paint and gilding of antiquity as can be adopted, for 
modern show and luxury, is really at the bottom of 
much of thé church restoration adopted in the present 
day. Mr: Roach Smith said, the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, and in similar places, were na- 
tional property; and therefore the representatives of 
the nation should protect them, and not permit them 
to be ‘molested and disturbed upon the specious plea 
of improvement, which may be improvement in the 
eyes of one or two individuals; but then, a question 
would arise, ‘as to whether these individuals were 
competent -to' decide; and even if they were, upon 
principleso tach power should not be entrusted to 
then; For-instanee, the present Dean of Westmin- 
ster may ‘be ® man of refined taste, but the next Dean 
may bea man of bad taste, and, by the rule of prece- 
dent;-would claim todo just as he pleased with the 
moniiherits, and alter them according to his own 
notions of improvement. It-was the duty of govern- 
ment to appoint a board of qualified persons, whose 
power should be, supreme to protect our national 
monuments from capricious’ and wanton interference. 
Messrs. Newton, Wright, and Price joined in the 
diseussiom; ) the last, gentleman observing, it was 
highly desirable they should, first of all, get at the 
facts of the ease. At the suggestion of the president, 
wlio rémarked that the society could not too jealously 
watch subh proceedings, the subject was referred to 
thecouncil for investigation. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
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subjects in wloria aid “Prince” Albert 
Gallery,” about to be published byMr: Strange. We 
need not repeat ‘the ‘astonishment it ‘excited, nor the 
measures to which it led. . On the proceedings of the 
Attorney-General, Sir J. Knight Bruce, V.C., granted 
the injunction prayed for, and thus stood: matters 
when we last addressed our readers, We ‘then 
further hinted that some clue had been found to 
“this remarkable transaction,” and we believe it in- 
culpates an inhabitant of Windsor. To get to the 
bottom of this suspicion, we understood that a supple- 
mental bill or information was, or would be, filed, 
making the individual in question a defendant, and 
thus forcing a disclosure. of the circumstances of the 
case, if these suspicions were justly entertained. 

Having thus far explained our share of the past 
publication on this subject (which has created so 
extraordinary a sensation throughout the country), it 
now behoves us to give an account of the matter, as 
far as we have learnt by our subsequent inquiries. 
We may state that, on the part of Mr. Strange, the 
defendant, a letter has been addressed to her Ma- 
jesty’s private solicitor, offering every reparation in 
his power, consistently with the clearance of his cha- 
racter from having any share in any surreptitious ob- 
taining of the etchings, and also delivering up the 
catalogue, and engaging not to exhibit any of the 
etchings, none of which, however, we are convinced, 
were ever in his possession. This appears to be a 
straightforward and proper course. How it will be 
received we cannot tell, for the letter, dated on the Ist, 
had received no answer when the Literary Gazette 
was put to press. We are aware, also, that her 
Majesty’s legal advisers and agents have been zea- 
lously employed, up to the last moment, in collecting 
evidence to trace the affair thoroughly throughout 
all its windings. That they have obtained a farther 
clue is also within our knowledge ; and we have also 
reason to believe that Mr. Strange’s solicitor has of- 
fered to give every information in his power consis- 
tent with honour and justice. 

The legal documents on public record have, however, 
already nullified; to a certain extent, Mr. Strange's 
proposition to cancel the catalogue, for from these 
documents we derive the following complete insight 
into its contents, and other interesting particulars :— 


Between Sir Joun Jarvis, Knight, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General, for and on behalf 
of Her Majesty, Plaintiff ; 

AND 

Witti1am Srraxce and His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Defendants. 

Information filed 20th October, 1848. States,— 
Tuat Her Majesty the Queen, and her Consort, His 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert, have occasionally, 
for their amusement, made respectively drawings and 
etchings, being principally subjects of private and 





FINES ARTS. 
js, DEPREDATIONS AT THE ROYAL PALACE. 
Tats singular affair, the particulars of which we 
communicated to the public on Saturday last, has 
since become matter of general notoriety through the 
teports of the legal proceedings. instituted by Prince 


Albert on behalf. of her. Majesty and himself, to re- 


strain. Mr,, Strange from publishing the etchings, 
abstracted snrreptitiously.from private apartments in 
Windsor Castle, as sworn to in his Royal Highness’s 
allidavit,* ..As.we had heard, and. is established by 
the affidavit.of Mx..George Anson, a packet addressed 
it0,the. Queen. was, deffvered. at the Castle, and officially 


d tic interest to themselves; and of which etch- 
ings they have made impressions for their own use, 
and not for publication; and for the greater privacy, 
such impressions have been made by a private press, 
kept for that purpose, and the plates themselves have 
been kept by Her Majesty under lock, and the im- 
pressions have been placed in some of the private 
apartments of Her Majesty at Windsor, in such 
private apartments only. 

That William Strange, the defendant hereto, and 
his confederates, have, in some manner, surrepti- 
tiously obtained some of such impressions, and have 
thereby been enabled to form, and have formed, a 
gallery or collection of such etchings, of which they 
intend to make a public exhibition, without the per- 
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r to learn that Mr. serene Soe 
ed by our statement, as if it had 
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of Her Majesty and the Prince, Albert, or 
either, of them, and against their will, 

That said William Strange and his confederates 
have compiled and. prepared; a work, which has been 
printed.and. published by said William Strange,.who 
is a printer and publisher, carrying on. business at, 
21, Paternoster-row, London, of which the title-page 
or cover is,as follows {that is to,say);—“ A Descrip- 


| tive. Catalogue, of the Royal, Victoria and Albert Gal- 


lery of Etchings. 





* Oh, your desert speaks aloud, and 1 should wrong it 
To Sntherweardsof egvert x St 4 
When it deserves, in characters of brass, 
A forted residence ’gainst the truth of time— 
A rasure of oblivion.’ 

SHARESPEAR: Measure for Measure. 


London. % * * * * 

‘* Every, purchaser of this catalogue will be pre- 
sented (by permission) with, a fac-simile, of the auto, 
graph. of either, Her, Majesty or the. Prince Consort, 
engraved from the original, the, selection being left 
to the purchaser; . Price sixpence.”,, And. which work 
has been, compiled, prepared, ) printed, and published 
without the consent of Her.Majesty andthe Prince 
Albert, or either of them, and against. their, will, 

That. in such work, in,an, introduction to the, de- 
scriptive catalogue, are the following passages, that 
is to say,— 

“The great interest which eyery loyal and affec- 
tionate subject of Her Majesty cannot fuil to feel in 
all that relates to works of art executed by Her Ma- 
jesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, ‘has in- 
duced the proprietor of this perfectly unique and 
most interesting collection of etchings to submit them 
to public exhibition, and thus enable the whole nation 
to form an opinion of Her Majesty's and the Prince 
Consort’s merits in a branch of the fine arts in which, 
as it has been admitted, it is so difficult to excel, or 
even to arrive at a stage beyond mediocrity. 

“ This collection of etchings. (commencing with 
the first two specimens, are both of Her Majesty and 
His, Royal Highuess Prince Albert) contains © por- 
traits of the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and of other members of the Royal 
Family and personal friends of the Soyereign, many 
of which were drawn, by Her Majesty from life, and 
afterwards transferred to copper, and most admirably 
etched by the Queen and His Royal Higliness ; the 
collection also contains portraits of the favourite dogs 
of the Queen and Prince, taken by the Royal artists 
from life; many etchings from old and rare en- 
gravings in the possession of Her Majesty ; several 
from the original designs of the Queen and His Royal 
Highness, representing: warriors, the headsiof animals 
and birds, and historical ‘and domestic subjects, &c. ; 
& variety of interesting ‘works,;some,| from. original 
drawings by Landseer and other. esteemed artists; the 
whole being of a character which cannot , fail to, in- 
terest/all classes, when: it is considered that, the entire 
series ate the résult of; the artistic labours) of Her 
Majesty and of the Prince Consort. 

“Tn this gallery will be found several portraits of 
the Princess Royal, taken from life by Her Majesty 
previously to her being weaned, ’and delineating the 
Royal Infant up to a more’ mature period of | clrild- 
hood, representing Her Royal Highness im the arms 
of her nurse, playing and rolling on the carpet with 
her doll and other toys, amusing herself with the 
Prince of Wales, and portraying ‘other domestic and 
interesting ‘scenes in the’Royal nursery. Some of 
the heads executed by the’ Prince’ Consort are of a 
very Rembrandtish character, partaking greatly of 
the spirit, boldness, and freedom of that esteemed 
and celebrated artist. 

“Tn the first.two etchings by thé Queen ‘and’ the 
Prince, Nos. 1, and 2, the’ autographs ‘of both Her 
Majesty and His Royal Highness, it will be seen, are 
reversed, the Royal artists forgétting fot the moment, 
(and these being their earliest attempts,) that by 
writing in the usual way on the copper, such would 
be the effect in the impressions taken from the plates ; 
afterwards, slight mistakes of this character! only 
now and then occurred, and then not throughout the 
whole of the respective autographs—a single letter or 
figure reversed being generally the extent of ‘the 
error... It will be interesting to observe, that where 
these slight mistakes subsequently oécurred, ‘they 
haye, been frequently rectified, (tliough 1idt ‘always, ) 
either by erasure or alteration. ° "This rdyal'atid' most 
interesting collection is now submitted’to the itspec- 
tion of the public, under the firm persuasion, and in 
the full confidence, that Her Mujesty’s’ loyal “aii@'af- 
fectionate subjects ‘will highly ‘admiré and duly ‘ap- 
preciate the eminent artistic talents and acquirentents 
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of both Her Majesty “aiid He? MdsAbiis*Coiisort, 
His Royal Highness ‘Pfinée Albert. 
* You must not be 
The grave of your deserving. England must kiow 
The value of her own ; *twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 
To hide your doings.’——-SHAKESPERE.” 

That, in fact, amongst said etchings are por- 
traits of the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, and of other members of the 
Royal Family and personal friends of Her Majesty, 
from life, and afterwards transferred to copper, and 
etched by Her Majesty and the Prinee Albert; and 
amongst such etchings are portraits of their favourite 
dogs, taken by them from life, and etchings from old 
and rare engravings in the possession of Her Majesty, 
and several from such original designs as in the said 
catalogue mentioned; and amongst such etchings 
there are such portraits of the Princess Royal, and 
such ‘scenes in the Royal nursery, as in the said 
catalogue mentioned. * 

That said descriptive catalogue comprises sixty- 
three several etchings, which are catalogued as fol- 
lows—viz. : 


No, L. Portrait of a Turk, head of an Old Man, and 
German Peasant Girl. Drawn and etched by Her 
Majesty, Aug. 28, 1840. 

No, 2. Portrait of a Turk. Drawn and etched by 
Prince Albert, August 28, 1840. 

No. 3. Head of Henry VIII., Combat between two 
Men in Armour, &c, Etched by Her Majesty, 
after original drawings by Prince Albert, Sept. 1, 
1 


No, 4. Full-length Portrait of a young Lady. Drawn 
and etched by Her Majesty, 1840. 

No.5. Full-length Portrait of a young Lady sitting 
ona Rock. Drawn by Her Majesty, after nature, 
and etched by the Queen, 1840. 

No..6. Portrait of “Ada,” in aGerman dress. Drawn 
by Her Majesty from nature, and etched by the 
Queen, September, 1840. 

No. 7. Portrait of “Ada,” and two Female Heads. 
Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, Sept, 1840, 
No. 8. Head of a German Student. Drawn and 

etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 9. Portrait of Islay, a Scotch Terrier. Drawn 
from life, by Her, Majesty, Sept. 9, 1840, and 
etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 10. The Proyocation and Trial of Pressly to 
single Combat. Designed, drawn, and etched by 
Prince Albert, Sept. 16, 1840. 

No. 11. Head of “ Islay,” a Scotch Terrier (see 
Nos. 9 and 12), Head of ** Eos,” a Russian Grey- 
hound. Drawn from nature by Her Majesty, 
Sept. 19, 1840, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 12. Head of “ Islay,” a Scotch Terrier. Drawn 
from nature by Her Majesty, Sept. 22, 1840, and 
etched by the Queen. 

No. 13. Head of “Waldmann,” a “ Teckel” German 
Dog, Head of “ Eos,” (see Nos. 11 and 26). 
Drawn from nature by Her Majesty, Sept. 24, 
1840, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 14. The conferring of the Order of “ The Golden 
Fleece.” Designed, drawn, and etched by Priace 
Albert, Dec. 4, 1840. : 

No. 15. Portrait’ of©Waldmann,”a Teckel German 
Dog. Drawn from mature, and etched by Her 
Majesty, October 12th, 1840. 

No. 16. Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Copied by Her Majesty from Sir George 

© Hayter’s Marriage Picture, and etched by the 

~ Queen, October 26th, 1840. 

No. 17, Margaret, in Prison. Drawn by Her Ma- 
jesty in 1838, and etched by the Queen, Oct. 31st, 

» 1840 


No. 18. A Spanish. Soldier. Drawn and etched by 
Prinee Albert, November 1, 1840, 

No. 19. Portrait of a Lady: ' Drawn and etehed by 
Her Majesty, Nov. 18, 1840, 

No 20. Portrait of Frederick, Elector and Duke of 
Saxony, the founder of the University of Wittem- 
burg. , Copied ‘by Prince Albert from the original 


icture, by Lucas Cranach thé younger, and etched |. 


y his Royal Highness, Dee. 1, 1840. 





No, 21. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince 
rer and etched by Her Majesty, Dec, 20, 

ws 

No. 22. Portrait of a Female, Drawn and etched by 
Her Majesty, Dec, 27, 1840. 

No, 23. Portrait of a German Prince. Drawn and 
etched by Prince Albert, Dec. 28, 1840. 

No, 24, The Discovery of the Miniature. 
and etched by Her Majesty. 

No. 25, Portrait of a Female. Drawn and etched by 
Her Majesty, January 3, 1841. 

No. 26. Portrait of “‘ Eos,” a Russian Greyhound. 
Drawn by Her Majesty from nature in 1840, and 
etched by the Queen, January 6, 1841. 

No, 27. Seene from the Opera of Norma. Drawn by 
Her Majesty in 1836, and etched by the Queen, 
January 7, 1841. 

No. 28, The Secret Consultation on the Jury Plate. 
Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 8, 1841. 
No. 29. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince 
Albert in 1840, and etched by Her Majesty, 

January 9, 1841. 

No. 30. Swiss Peasant and Child. Drawn by her 
Majesty, and etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 16, 1841. 

No. 31. Portrait of a Noble. Drawn by Prince Al- 
bert, and etched by her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness, January 18, 1841, 

No. 32, The Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and etched 
by her Majesty, January 30, 1841. 

No. 33. A Vision. Drawn and etched by Prince Al- 
bert, January 31, 184]. 

No. 34. Various Studies: a medley. Drawn and 
etched by her Majesty, January 21, 1841. 

No. 35. The Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and etched 
by her Majesty, February 2, 1841, 

No. 36. The Tired Pilgrim and the Warrior Knight. 
Designed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, 
February 8, 1841. 

No. 37. The Fisherman’s Bride. Drawn and etched 
by her Majesty, February 21, 1841. 

No. 38. Portrait of the Princess Royal in the arms of 
her Nurse. Drawn from life by her Majesty, Fe- 
bruary 22, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 39. Mignon in her Dramatic Attire. Drawn by 
her Majesty, and etched by Prince Albert, February 
24, 1841. 

No. 40. Portrait of a Goat. Etched by her Majesty, 
after a drawing by E. Mansfield, April 1, 1841. 

No. 41. The Heads of Three Horses. Etched by 
her Majesty, after a drawing by E. Landseer. 

No. 42. Head of anOld Man. Drawn and etched by 
Prince Albert, May 3, 1841. 

No. 48. Portrait of an Egyptian Woman. Drawn and 
etched by Her Majesty, June 9, 1841. 

No, 44. Pigeons at the Royal Aviary at Windsor. 
Sketched from life, and etched by Prince Albert, 
July 11, 1841. 

No. 45. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 
life by Her Majesty, Aug. 15, 1841, and etched by 
the Queen, 

No. 46. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 
life by Her Majesty, Aug. 22, 1841, and etched by 
the Queen. 

No, 47. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 
life by Her Majesty, Aug. 23, 1841, and etched by 
the Queen, 

No. 48. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 
life by Her Majesty, Aug. 25, 1841, and etched by 
the Queen. 

No. 49. Heads of Eagles. Etched by Prince Albert 
after a Caracci, Aug. 28, 1841, 

No. 50. Masquerade Scene. Drawn and etched by 
Her Majesty, Sept. 1, 1841. 

No. 51. Two Horses. Drawn and etched by Her 
Muicatys after a Sketch by E. Landseer, Jan, 1, 
1842, 

No. 52. Market Women. Drawn and etched by Her 
Majesty, after Landseer, Jan. 9, 1842. 

No. 58. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 
life by Her Majesty, Jan, 12, 1842, and etched by 
the Queen. 

No, i4. Two French, Women. Drawn and etched 
u Prince..Albert, after E,.Landseer, Jan. 13, 


Drawn 


No. 55. A French Woman. Drawn and etched by 
Her Majesty, after E. Landseer, Jan 13, 1842, 
No. 56. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from 

life by Her Majesty, Dec. 27, 1842, and etched by 

Prince Albert. 

No. 57. Five Portraits of the Princess Royal. Drawn 
from life by Her Majesty, and etched by the Queen, 
Jan. 7, 1843. 

No. 58. Portrait of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal. Designed from life by her Ma. 
jesty, Jan. 3, 1843. Drawn and etched by Prince 
Albert. 

No. 5. Portrait of “ Cavinach,” a Scotch Terrier, 
Drawn from life by Prince Albert in 1842, and 
etched by Her Majesty, Jan. 9, 1843. 

No. 60. Medley Plate; Portraits of the Princess 
Royal, Head of an Arab, Gipsy and Child, Head of 
an Old Woman. Drawn and etched by Her 
Majesty, January 11, 1843. 

No. 61. Two Portraits of the Princess Royal. Drawn 
from life by Her Majesty, February 10, 1843, and 
etched by the Queen, February 26, 1843. 

No. 62. The Doge of Venice, and an Armed Knight. 
Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, February 28, 
1843, 

No. 63. A Shooting Pony, with Dead Stag and 
Dog. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, March 2, 
1843, 

That the said several etchings were so made and 
from such drawings as in such catalogue is men- 
tioned. 

That under each heading are certain descriptive 
and other remarks, of which informant cites the fol- 
lowing as examples—viz. : 

“ This, as Her Majesty’s first attempt, may not 
only be described.as a most creditable production, 
but as manifesting talent and genius of the highest 
order. It will be seen that her Majesty’s autograph 
and the date are reversed, clearly indicating that no 
assistance was rendered by more experienced hands, 
who would not have fallen into an error so usual 
with ‘ young beginners’ in this branch of art. The 
‘ Head of the Turk,’ which is from an etching by 
Rembrandt, is admirably drawn, The other portions 
are executed with considerable spirit, The portrait 
of the German Peasant Girl is delicately conceived, 
and excellently transferred to the Plate.” “ This 
etching represents the Head of a Turk, and, bearing 
a very close resembam@e to Ibrahim Pacha, is the 
first attempt of the Prince Consort... Like the earliest 
effort of Her Majesty, it shows very considerable 
talent, both in its drawing and general character 
throughout. In this etching, also, the same as in 
Her Majesty's first production, the autograph of his 
Royal Highness, and the date, are both represented 
the reverse way, equally indicating, as in the cases of 
Her Majesty, that the work was accomplished with- 
out the aid of any one more experienced in the art at 
that time. It is worthy of remark, that both these 
etchings (Nos. 1 and 2) bear the same date.” 

That such catalogue, and. descriptive and other 
remarks, could not have been compiled or made, 
except by means of the possession of the several im- 
pressions of said etchings, so surreptitiously obtained, 
as aforesaid. 

That the impressions of said. etchings were in- 
tended to be for the private use of Her Majesty and 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert only, and that 
although copies of some of them have been occa- 
sionally and rarely given to some of their personal 
friends, (one to one friend, and one to another,) no 
such collection as that so advertised for exhibition, 
as aforesaid, was ever given away by them, or either of 
them, or by their, or either of their permission ; and 
no such collection could have been formed, except of 
impressions surreptitionsly and improperly obtained. 

Charges that so it. would appear; if the said 
William Strange were to set forth, and, he ought to 
set forth, in whose possession or power the said 
several impressions| are, and. in what manner and 
when the same came into his possession or power, oF 
the possession or power of the person or persons 11 
| whose possession or power the same respectively are. 





Charges that said William Strange by several con- 
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federates, all whose names are unknown to in- 
forment, but which he the said William Strange 
ought to discover. 

Charges that he ought to set forth who was or 
were the person or persons by whom the said several 
impressions were removed from Her Majesty's (or 
the Prince Albert’s) possession, and the names of 
all persons in whose possession or power he knows 
or believes the same to have been, and of the person 
and all and every the persons by whom the said 
descriptive catalogue has been written, compiled, and 
compared, and of all and every the person or persons, 
parties to, or interested in the profits of the said in- 
tended exhibition, and the authorship, publication, 
and sale of the said descriptive catalogue. 

Charges that said William Strange ought to set 
forth from whom and how and when he has received 
instructions or directions for the printing and pub- 
lication of such catalogue, or with reference thereto, 
and by whom he has been employed, and to whom he 
looks for payment, and how he expects to be paid or 
remunerated for such printing and publication, and 
the expenses incident thereto, and by whom the press 
was corrected, to whom the proof sheets of the said 
catalogue were sent or delivered, and in whose 
handwriting the catalogue manuscript is, and the 
names of all and every the person or persons with 
whom he has ever been by himself or by any other 
person in communication, verbal or written, on the 
subject of the said intended exhibition, or of the 
said catalogue, or with respect to the said etchings, 
and the nature and particulars of all communications, 
verbal or written, which he has by himself or by any 
other person on such subjects, or any~of them, and 
when, where, how, and with whom. 

Charges that his Royal Highness the Prince Albert 
is interested in the subject-matters of this suit, or 
some of them, and ought by reason thereof to be a 
party defendant thereto. 

Charges that said defendant, William Strange, and 
his confederates, have in their possession or power, 
or in the possession or power of their solicitors or 
agents, or of some other person or persons, divers 
copies of the said catalogue, and the manuscript and 
proof-sheets of the same; and also divers books, 
books of account, agreements, drafts of agreements, 
cases for the opinion of counsel, opinions, letters, 
drafts or copies of letters, or extracts from letters, 
memoranda, papers, and writings relating to or con- 
taining entries relating to thé several matters afore- 
said, or some of them, and which they ought to pro- 
dace, and of which they ought to set forth a list or 
schedule; and they also lately had in such possession 
or power divers books, books of account, agreements, 
drafts of agreements, cases for the opinion of counsel, 
opinions, letters, drafts or copies of letters, or ex- 
tracts from letters, memoranda, papers and writings 
of a like nature, which they have destroyed, or lost, 
or parted with, but of which they ought to set forth 
alist or schedule, and the fullest account and descrip- 
tion they are able to give thereof, and why and when 
destroyed or parted with, and where the same now 
are or were last, or have been since they parted with 
the same. To the end therefore, &c. 
emer prayer for the injunction, and other forms, 
ollow. 

The affidavit of Mr. White is the most remarkable 
addition :— 


“ Affidavit of Edward White, of Gieat Marlborough 

» street, within the Liberty of the City of Westmin- 
ster, gentleman. Sworn 20th Oct. 1848. Filed 
Alst Oct, 1848. 


“Say that his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on 
the occasion of making his affidavit in this cause, in- 
formed me that he recollected that, on one occasion, 
some of the plates in the information mentioned were 
sent to Mr. Brown, a printer at Windsor, for the pur- 
pose of taking some impressions for her Majesty and 
himself ; and’ that the said Mr. Brown sent back the 
Plates with all ‘the impressions that he had been or- 
dered to make; and that he, the Prince, believed that 
the said Mr. Brown had sent back all the impressions 
made by him. And the Prince further informed me 


? 
- 





on the occasion aforesaid, that, according to the best | 
of his reeollection and belief, the above was the only 
occasion on which any of the plates aforesaid were 
out of the custody of her Majesty or of himself, and 
that all other impressions from the said plates were 
made from the said private printing-press in the 
Royal Palace, in the presence of her Majesty or of 
himself. 

‘* Say that, from the communications I have had 
with his Royal Highness the Prince, I verily believe 
the above occasion was the only occasion on which 
any of the said plates were out of the custody of her 
Majesty or of his Royal Highness the Prince, and 
that the impressions of the plates set forth in the 
descriptive catalogue or book in the said information 
mentioned, have been improperly and surreptitiously 
obtained, and that the same are now the property of 
her Majesty and the Prince.” 

To conclude, it will be seen how completely all 
this supports our statement in last Gazette. 


STOKES’ ENGRAVING MACHINE. 

Our attention has been drawn to a machine (in the 
possession of Miss Bates, 21, Poultry) for engraving 
in relief from Busts or Statues, after the manner of 
Bates’ anaglyptograph, so well known to the readers 
of the Literary Gazette of 1837, but differing from 
the latter, as giving the engravings according to the 
theory of linear perspective, and of any proportion to 
the bust or statue engraved from; whereas the me- 
dallion machine gives an orthographic projection the 
same size as the medal. We have seen copies of 
“The Laocoon,” of “The Fighting Gladiator” in four 
positions, of the “ Bust of Watt,” and some other 
statues, which are remarkable for their fidelity, and 
the perfection of the perspective effect, which we 
should scarcely have thought capable of being pro- 
duced by any mechanical arrangement. 

The arrangements of the machine are entirely 
different from those employed in the medallion en- 
graving one; but the whole is remarkable for its 
simplicity, and for the facility with which it is worked. 


Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Greece, and the Medi- 


terranean. Ato. Jackson. 

From numerous drawings on the spot, or rather spots, 
by distinguished artists and other travellers, this 
volume presents a rich assemblage of engravings; 
such as we have frequently had to notice with eulogy, 
as proceeding from the Caxton press. They are 
attended by historical and picturesque descriptions 
from the pens of the Rev. Mr. G. N. Wright, and 
L. F. A. Buckingham ; so that sitting by our firesides 
we may here form a competent notion of a vast range 
of interesting scenes and buildings, which would 
otherwise cost many a weary mile of toil to reach 
and appreciate. And the publication is the more 
welcome now, that itis neither so safe nor pleasant to 
traverse foreign parts, with the Rhine politically 
stormy, Italy convulsed with war and insurrection, 
Greece uncertain, and the Mediterranean insecure. 
There are above seventy well executed subjects in 
this spirited work, and the wonder is how so much 
could be produced, even in these cheap days, at so 
moderate a cost. . 

Lord G. Bentinck, from a daguerreotype by Mr. 
Claudet, is a most spirited likeness with the full face 
looking out. Firmness of character, determination, 
and energy, are marked in every line. A beauti- 
ful cenotaph, proposed for the memory of this 
distinguished individual, has been designed and 
drawn on stone by a very rising young architect, 
Mr. G. P. Kennedy. It seems excellently suited for 
such a purpose, as, besides offering a noble elevation 
for a national monument, it is so arranged on the 
ground plan that any separate tributes from local 
interests—such as the Shipping, West Indian, or 
Agricultural—could be placed in situations ¢ ted 
with the principal or central feature, and with the 
hest effect. A whole-length of his Lordship, as he 
appeared upon the race-course with his betting-book 
in his hand, is very neatly and characteristieally litho- 
graphed (Fores), and will no doubt be very accept- 








able to his sporting friends and admirers on the turf. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

“ Oairo.—The inundation of the Nile is so high 
that the island of Ez-Roda is flooded—the water being 
above the stone parapet. ‘The Pasha’s garden at 
Shoobra is in the same state, and many villages are 
entirely destroyed. ‘The water was in the streets of 
Cairo a few days ago, bursting through the courts of 
the houses, and the government has: had the mouth 
of the canal dammed. Boolak and Old Cairo are 
almost under water. 

“The reason of this extraordinary rise appears to be 
this :—Upper Egypt is full of dykes and dams to 
keep the water from the cotton plantations, thus 
confining the Nile to a much smaller space, The 
people are in dread of plague or famine. 

“A proclamation has been issued, forbidding 
women to go to the tombs, or to follow funerals, or 
to scream at night. 

“The mortality from Cholera is 193,000, of which 
about 10,000 died at Cairo, where it lasted sixty-four 
days. At Semla, where it first appeared, 13,000 died. 
One man having 100 slaves, lost all. It has gone up 
the Nile as far as Ed-Door, the capital of Nubia. 

w:,“* The cholera left Cairo at the time of the depar- 
ture of the great caravan of pilgrims, and is travelling 
with them, now some hundreds of miles away.” 

Discovery of Roman Antiquities—We have re- 
ceived the following from a friend at Rome :—* In a 
vineyard belonging to the Chapter of Saint John 
Lateran, some curious sepulchral remains have been 
discovered, but the series will not be altogether 
excavated before November. One piece represents a 
door-way to atemple in the Forum, and even this 
remnant, in consequence of the name and title being 
inscribed on the cornice, threatens to disturb some 
portions of our Roman topography. As yet, no one 
is allowed to sketch the fragments.” 

Mr. Waterston—We regret to observe that Mr, 
Waterston, the able and indefatigable instructor on 
board the Hastings, has been compelled to proceed 
to sea for the benefit of his health. Mr. Waterston 
had been incautious enough to expose himself, and 
suffered from a stroke from the sun in May, since 
which he has been confined to the marine sanatarium, 
He is one of the best mathematicians and astrono- 
mers we possess on this side of India. He came out 
under orders from the Court of Directors to be placed 
in charge of the Observatory should he so desire it, 
and this not be found incompatible with his other 
duties; in the event of his not assuming charge, 
Professor Patton was to be entrusted with it, he 
having studied on purpose in the magnetic depart- 
ment under Professor Lloyd of Dublin. Both orders 
have been hitherto evaded, on the plea of requiring 
explanation—to the very great annoyance of those 
about the court desirous of the advancement of 
science—the appointment made on the retirement of 
Professor Orlebar having been stated to be temporary 
only, and the Court standing pledged to the Royal 
Society to maintain the Observatory in a state of effi- 
ciency. We believe, however, that changes in the 
department may now be shortly looked for.— Bombay 
Times, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
No. I. 

Upon the general laws relating to this important 
consideration, it is well stated by Mr. John Sturrock, 
in a pamphlet, which is now before us,* that “ the 
observations made by men of eminent attainments to 
discover the true law of mortality in whole countries, 
in cities, and in societies, have been conducted with 
great labour and skill; and the.result of the inquiries 
may be briefly stated in the words of Professor de 





* The Principics and Practice of Life Assurance. By 
John Sturrock, junior. Dundee: Middleton and Co. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 

We have also received a copy of a pamphlet, entitled, 
Defects in the Practice of Lifé Assurance, §c., (Orr and Co.,) 
to which, from its interest and the mass of information on 
our spine which it contains, we will refer more fully next 
week, 
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Morgan, one of the highest, authorities, on this sub- 
ject, ‘that the notorious, individual; uncertainty. of 
life cannot he discovered in. the, results, of, observa 
tions made upon. masses of individuals.’ Again, Mr. 
Babbage says, ‘Nothing is more, proverbially uncer 

tain than the duration of human; life, when the, maxim 
is applied. to an, individual ;. yet there are, few things 
less subject, to, flu¢tuation than. the average duration 
of a multitude of individuals,’ The following, table 
will illustrate the remarkable uniformity of the rate of 
mortality ona, comparison, of deaths among the 
inhabitants of the city. of Carlisle, and, the members 
of the, Equitable Assurance Society established in 

Fen 





According to the 
Experience 
of the 


Equitable 
Society. 





Carlisle 
Table. 





370 
448 
567 
678 
, 754 


309 
443 
579 
652 
900 

















“An examination of ascertained details such as 
thes¢, and, of many other; analogous matters, to be 
found in the works. upon Assurance, and Annuities, 
must satisfy the, most sceptical, that there .is.a con- 
stent and certain Jaw.of mortality, pervading num- 
bers of the -same .race,. with similar; customs, and 
living under the same.climate.,. The.certainty wf that 
law is,the primary, circumstance, which-will aff:ct all 
Assurance Societies equally, and it is the basis upon 
which the whole, theery of Life Assurance is founded. 

“The only other matter which to, the same degree 
concerns all ;companies,,is, the, accumulation, of the 
money paid .by, the, assured under the name .of 
PPEMIUMS. os horton ; ‘ 

And hence the. great.variety.of separate schemes 
and their results. The Northampton. tables, cer- 
tainly erroneous, and much against, the assurers, are 
not yet, we, believe, entirely discarded;, though, .the 
Carlisle tables are now, geuerally, accepted as, ..the 
‘More correct and. surer basis for the necessary com- 
putations, Mr, Finlaison’s tables, made for, Govern- 
ment, offer inte iate data;,.and some companise 
have taken them for, the foundation of their rules and 
rates. The Equitable acts upon its own experience 
of above, fifty years,.and has contrived, to become 
enormously tich, keeping. reserve.stock far beyond 
necessity, and. out of benefits. which ought to be more 
frequently and more largely partaken by their assurers. 
Great and general complaints. are heard everywhere 
‘against their system, Other, tables. have also. been 
constructed and employed; and therefore there is no 
uniformity in ;the practice of, the numerous offices ; 
and hence also, the varieties of bonus, the reduetion: 
of premiums. after; a,.time,,or,,the ,additions .to the 
sum assured and. reeeivable at the death of the 
PY: Agnes the, latter, the writer to whom we 

ave alluded objects:as proce¢ding:from.an imperfect 
knowledge of Life Assurance, and argues that. the 
fairer method. is as near an adjustment as possible at 
the time. of assuring, and consequently more, mode- 
rate premiums, nis 

The following table,is submitted to show the effect 
of premiums used, by different. companies : 

Annual Premiums for Assuring 1001. 
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The premiums,,opposite:the ‘Letter Avhave been 
used by more than ‘twenty ‘offices; which have ‘been 
established from ten to fifty years and upwards, and 
in every instanee they have made very large profits. 

Premiums ranging between the rates opposite A 
and B have been used” by about thirty offices; and 
where they have been long enough established to 
exhibit a state of their affairs, the premiums in every 
ease have yielded large bonuses. The premiums 
opposite B are those of the London Economic Office 
(now a mutual one), of twenty-three year’s standing ; 
in which bonuses paid out of three-fourths of the 
profits amounted, on an average, at the third division 
in 1844, to no less than 83 per cent. on the premiums 
paid. The premiums opposite C are much about 
those which have been charged by long established 
companies, making use of the non-participating scale; 
and the business of all these offices has been success- 
ful. The premiums opposite D are those of the 
Scottish Provident Institution, a mutual office of ten 
years’ standing, charging moderate premiums, in 
order to extend the benefit of mutual assurance to 
all classes, and which have been fouud to yield a very 
considerable surplus. The premiums opposite E are 
those deduced from the combined experience of seven- 
teen old established offices; and those opposite F 
are founded on the Carlisle table, reckoning money 
in the two last cases at four per cent. 

It must therefore appear, from the full investiga- 
tions that have been made into the law of mortality 
in this country, and the results of the long experience 
of numerous companies, tliat the premiums cliarged 
by the greater part of the older offices are exorbitant, 
and unnecessary for the safety of the business of 
Life Assurance.* It follows that the public can derive 
every advantage of life assurance from companies 
using the-more moderate premiums. It is most im- 
portant that the knowledge of this fact should be 
widely spread, that the benefit of assurance may be 
extended to the larger and more numerous class of 
the community, who have hitherto been discouraged 
by extravagant premiums from availing themselves of 
its benefits. 

Proprietary companies are those which profess to 
embark a large capital in the business for the security 
of the assured, and in return for the premiums paid, 
grant policies for fixed and definite sums—the amount 
of which cannot be increased, though the premiums 
charged should soon be proved to be beyond what 
was necessary to meet the risks undertaken by the 
company. The object of these companies is solely 
to realise profits to the shareholders ; and which is a 
perversion of the proper business of Life Assurance. 
In the words of Mr. Baily, “in each of them the 
assured may be divided into two cl proprietors 
and non-proprietors. The former are those who hold 
shares in the concern, and who divide all the profit 
among themselves: and the latter consist of such 
other persons as have been induced from ignorance, 
persuasion, or necessity, to effect assurances at those 
Offices.” 

Bonuses are, therefore, the necessary consequence 
of offices charging premiums higher than their obliga- 
tions require; and they do not arise from the for- 
tunate issue of any speculative enterprise. When 
properly considered, instead of being inducements to 
assurance, bonuses are stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the provident and frugal, whose means are not 
sufficient to enable them to pay the yearly additional 
sums required to secure these bonuses. They will 
be less coveted; when it is clearly understood that, in 
whatever way they are given, they are in every case 
secured only by a prior yearly disbursement of cash 
beyond the safe and necessary premium. 

Thé cause of bonuses: may also be illustrated in 
another way. By the experience of the London 
offices, the. premium for assnring 1000/. at\the age of 
thirty is, 16Z. 199: 5d.,, The) higher: premiums charged 
by the, older mutual offices at that age is 261. I4s..2d, 





Ty |renthe-excess of 9/,.14s,: 0d. oyer!what :may- be: called 
, |-the true premiunr, being applied to: grant. new assir- 


“le The term assurance has come fo be applied to lives 





“where the ‘eertain that of énsurance where 
the contingency may never happen.—Eb. L. G.*!) ) | 








ances. But instead of being so applied, let, it be sup. 
posed, that the increased payments. were accumulated 
for the benefit of members until their, deaths—tlj. 
office considering the true. premiums. sufficient to 
meet the original risks undertaken. Such accumula. 
tion of the extra premiums would be equal to the 
bonuses generally paid. Thus, at the age of thirty, 
the expectation of life by the experience of the 
London offices, is 34.43 years; and the 9/. ls, 9), 
would in that time accumulate, at 4 per cent., to 
7191. 12s. It is by such circumstances alone that 
assurance offices accumulate those large sums, with 
which they attempt to dazzle and mislead the public, 
They point to these accumulations as subjects of 
honourable praise and self-gratulation, while they are 
really caused by the erroneous basis on which the 
offices are founded. 


THE. CHOLERA. 

Tue College of Physicians have published a rescrip, 
on the subject of this malady, which, according to 
medical report, carried off twelve out of fifteen cases 
in London on Thursday last. _ The College hold it to 
be epidemic rather than contagious, though without 
denying the possibility of the latter. They ascribe 
its prevalence, where it has prevailed, to the dampest 
and dirtiest parts and conditions of the town. ‘They 
recommend, as precautionary measures, the avoidance 
of over-fatigue and wet and cold, abstinence from the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits, the use of whole. 
some food, not too long fasting, and, in short, the 
rational enjoyment of as much comfort aS the circum 
stances of the parties will permit, Prompt. medicyl 
attention to looseness of the bowels, especially if ac- 
companied by chilliness, is: also advised ;, and tlie rich 
are exhorted to exert themselves om behalf of the 
poor, to supply them with fuel and clothing fr 
warmth, with nourishing food for diet, and with suc- 
cour in the hour of sickness, 

Dr. Marsden of the Royal Free! Tespital has: just 
published a volume on malignant diarrheea or Asiatic 
Cholera, (pp. 62, F. Ward,) in which he describes 
his experience and treatment of it in 1832, 1833, and 
1834, when several hundred patients came ‘uniler his 
observation. At first, nearly all. died, but, by adopting 
a system recommended by Dr. Stevens, many were 
afterwards saved. ‘The bold. use of calomel during 
the first stage, is the remedy which, he declares, will 
remove the disorder in nimety-nine” eases out of a 
hundred. His particular methods of combining ani 
administering this agent are stated in the volume. 

A similar mode of treatment is strenuously enforced, 
in a letter in the Times of yesterday, by Dr. Searle, 
of the Madras establishment, who. has, seen much of 
the disease in the East; and the, following has reached 
us from Cairo, as the most. successful cure there of 
cholera without opium— 

“ Learn the symptoms, that you may. be able to act 
promptly, and you need not have-the: smallest fear. 

“1. If the stomach has not got.rid of the poison- 
ous matter by vomiting, a table spoonful of powdered 
mustard is to be given in a tumbler of cold water. 
As soon as the said matter‘(which résembles rice- 
water) has been vomited, give.a third of a tumbler 
of brandy (Cognac) with half « tea’ spoonful of 
Cayenne pepper mixed up‘in it; which produces in 
the course of an hour rest, petspiration, and sleep. 
To finish the cure, give fifteem drops’ of a mixture of 
spirit of ammonia. and sulphuric ether, (in equal 
parts,) in a little water, three or four times. 

“2. If the poisonous matter.is already carried of 
by vomiting or purging, give the brandy and Cayenne 
pepper at once; and if this, be. vomited away, the 
same quantity of brandy is: given again, without the 
Cayenne pepper; and, then, the spirit of ammonia and 
ether as above. & eadotiw i 

“3. If the brandy and Cayenne Penger have been 
given before the poisonous matter has been removed 
by vomiting or purging, if may be necessary to give 
the mustard to remove. it, for, it, seems,,certain, that, 
when this matter remains in..the body; a typhusiot 

id fever wilt immediately follow. 
cli dy Mt o padi, obleet to; spifite, (or if brant 
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piandy you 'may give the same quantity of olive oil, 
with ‘the Cayenne pepper; and if it be vomited, it 
must be repeated, and afterwards the spirit of am- 
monia and ether as above. By these means Mr. R. 
treated, during the late cholera in Cairo, fifty-four 
cases, atid lost only one, (a boy, who had been ne- 
glected until locked jaw ensued, so that he could not 
yeceive any medicine.) Typhus or typhoid fever 
never followed. The patients were cured in periods, 
varying from twelve hours to three days. 

“The above statement has been given to me by a 
friend, who wrote it at Mr. R.’s dictation. On ap- 
plying to Mr. R. himself, I find that in every case in 
which he tried it, this treatment produced almost 
immediate relief, and effected a perfect cure. 

“Mr. R. is an Englishman residing here. He 
jearned this mode of treating cholera in Spain.” 








ORIGIN AL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 
NOVEMBER. 

Sprat-weather. A sea-side phrase made use of during the 
dark, roky weather, usual in this eg the following 
month, which is generally supposed — — favour- 
able for catehing that description of 

Stir-up-Sunday., The xxv. Sunday after Trinity ; the col- 

lect for that day besinns with the words “ Stir-up.” 
timately connected with the above is the following 


Stir up, we beseech thee, 
The puddings in the pot; ; 
And when we get home, 
“We'll eat them all hot. 
§ét trees at Al/-Hallow-tide and command them to grow. 
Note— 


Tf you fruit would have, 
You must bring the leaf to the grave. 
What God will, no frost,can kill. 
On Ad Saints’ Day bare is the place where the heath is 
burnt. ‘An 8 ancient Welsh proverb. 
Many haws—many snaws. 
big as bull beef at Martlemass. 'Tasser says— 
- And Martilmass doth beare good tacke, 
When countrey folke do dainties lack. 
An All-Hallows summer, i. ¢., a late summer. 


The 3rd of November, the Duke of Vendosme cross’d the 


water ; 
The 4th of November, the Queen had a daughter ; 
The 5th of November, we scap’t a great slaughter ;* 
And the 6th of November, was the next day after. 
November air 
Makes fields bare. 
On All: Saints’ Day ‘tis hard and dry, 
Doubly black is the crow,. 
Quick is the arrow from the bow. An ancient Welsh 
proverb. 


Many haws and sloes, 
’ Many frosts and snows. 
‘Between Martinmas and Yule, 
‘Water’s worth wine in any pule. 


A’ FEW POPULAR SAYINGS, PROVERBS, ETC., RELATING 
TO "PAIRIES, WITCHES, AND GIPSIES. 
If your whipstick’s made of rowan, 
You may ride your nag through any town. 
Vervain and dill 
Hinde witches from their will. 
Much about a pitch, 
Quoeth the D—I to the witch, 
Rowan tree and red thread 
Put the witches to their speed. 
Ye'’re as. mitch, 
As half a witch. 
A hairy man’s a geary man, 
But a hairy wife’s a witch. 
Where the scythe cuts and the sock rives, 
No more fairies and bee-(bikes)-hives, 


‘Woe to the lad; 
Without a roan-tree gad. 
Hey-how for Hallow-een, 
When all the witches are to be seen ; 
in black, and. some in green, 
‘Hey-how for Hallow-een. 
To hug: devil huge a witch. 
ares ot 2,20 the der on a ete 
gipsies, » perm smiths: 
The gipsies ardsall akin 
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Ye'’re o'er awde farrand to be *fraid\o" witches, 
Witches are most apt to confess om Fridays. 
Friday is the witch’s Sabbath. 

Ye brade o’ witches, ye can do no good to yo 
Fair a come, fair they go, and always 


Neither so sinful as to sink, nor so godly as to 

False as Waghorn, and he was nineteen times alee than the 
devil. (Waghorn was a celebrated wizard.) 

Ingratitude is worse than witchcraft. 

To milk the tether, ¢. ¢., the cow-tie. To carry off the milk 
from any one’s cows by milking a hair tether. A 
superstitious belief, once very prevalent. 

Go in God’s name, so ride no witches. 

They that burn you for a witch lose all their coals. 

Horse and Hattock! These words are said to be used by 
fairies when they remove from one abode to another. 

Rynt (arroint) you, witch, quoth Bess Lockit to - mother. 


P. B , November, 1848. : 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Lieut. G. A. F. Ruzxton, favourably known to our 
readers as the author of “ Adventures in New Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains,” closed his mortal career 
at St. Louis, United States, on the 30th of August 
last, of fever, at the early age of twenty-seven. Few 
men are so gifted as Mr. Ruxton was with all the 
essentials of a traveller; his fine manly face and 
handsome well-set form were accompanied by a 
courageous spirit, which buoyed him up under the 
most trying difficulties. In the year 1844 (in con- 
junction with the writer of this), he planned a 
journey across the African continent, by the way of 
Commodore Nourse’s river, supposed to be the em- 
bouchure of the Cuyuneni of the Portuguese ; this 
point of Western Africa, however, being seldom 
visited by shipping, was reluctantly abandoned for one 
more to the southward. He reached the main land 
opposite the Island of Ichabo, and started on a 
journey along the coast, which he traversed for more 
than sixty miles, the whole distance being a sue- 
cession of sand ridges, totally destitute of water; and 
he thus proved that no such river exists.as that 
marked on the maps as the Fish river. During this 
journey, he nearly lost his life by starvation. Nothing 
daunted, he afterwards tried the valley of the Swakop 
river, in Walwich Bay, which promised better success; 
but here he was foiled by the Damara chief, who, at 
the instigation of a missionary, refused to allow him 
to proceed. He was thus forced to return to England. 
His subsequent adventures in New Mexico have been 
read with delight by thousands, and will place his 
young name high on the list among adventurous 
explorers. Mr. Ruxton’s labours in investigating the 
history of the American race were extensive and 
highly appreciated. J. 8. 





VARIETIES. 


The Peace Congress in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, was addressed by Mr. Hindley, the president, 
Mr. Scoble, Mr. S, Rowly, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Vischers, 
(the president at Brussels,) Mr. Ewart, Mr. E. 
Burrit, Mr. G. W. Alexander, the Rev. J. Burnet, 
M. Jousselin, (in the uniform of the Paris National 
Guard,) the Rev. T. Spencer, Mr. Sturge, the Rev. 
Dr. Burn, Mr. H. Clap, (an American,) Mr. Wire, 
and Dr. Lee. There was nothing of novelty in the 
proceedings to call for notice. A deputation of the 
pacificators had, on the preceding day, @ satisfactory 
interview with Lord J. Russell. 

Manchester Soiree.—The Archbishop of Dublin 
and the Rey. R. Montgomery, have sent apologies for 
non-attendance on the 16th, when Lord Mahon is:to 
preside, and the following are promised for the plat- 
form—Lord Nugent, Messrs. Alison, Robert Bell, 
Craik, J. Forster, Gleig,. G. Godwin, Marston, 
Brotherton, Mark Philip, &c, 

Mr. Bateson was elected public orator at’ Cam- 
bridge by a majority of 62 over Mr: Williams.’ ‘The 
cause was carried by St. John's, which turned out 
247 votes for ‘the’former, and only 12 forthe latter, 
Trinity polled 43 for Bateson, and'119 for Williams, 
“The whole numbers were 458 against 396 ; so that 
St. John’s gave. more than half to the snovessful 
candidate. 
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Lord Provost of Edinburgi—Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers; ‘ouir Vailifed ‘Titerary contemporary, whose writings 
have been ‘86 beneficial to' the ‘community at large, is 
very highly ealogised in the Scotsman, Edinburgh 
journal, of last Saturday, as a candidate for the chief 
magistracy ‘of that city. It observes, “He is a man 
whose private character is irreproachable—whose 
genial disposition secures him friends wherever he 
appears—whose temper uuites firmness with concili- 
ation, and whose capacity for business is proved by 
the succéss of the eminent establishment with which 
his name is connected. Of his literary qualifications 
it is unnecessary to speak—they are well known; 
perhaps they ought not to be taken into consideration 
in the election of a civic dignitary, but it will surely 
be no calamity to a town eminent for the literature 
it has produced, to have at the head:of itscorporation 
a man whose name will be recognised im’ every ‘civil- 
ised country, asa promoter of education, 4 supporter 
of enlightened principles, and a communicator of the 
luxuries of literature to the poor man’s hearth, It 
may perhaps be more strictly to the point to observe, 
that Mr. Chambers possesses fully those other, quali- 
fications which are in the géneral case considered all- 
sufficient for such an office. He is a commercial 
man, conducting a large business in tlie centre of the 
city, and one with which the best interests of the citi- 
zens are concerned ; and his own talent, industry, and 
prudence have secured to him that competence of for- 
tune, and position in society, which will enable him 
to step without conscious effort, or tlle awkwardness 
attending too sudden‘ an elevation; from the social 
circle in which he mingles, to this thé highest honour 
which his fellow citizens’ can confer.” 

Punceh's Pocket- Book is early with us. “The use- 
fal division, with the usual 'Almanack intelligence 
and conveniencés, is embellished with amiising carica- 
ture cuts, and followed By'a’set’ df'jocular papers in 
prose and verse, also ‘illustrated with humorous en- 
gravitigs. The whole is réddlent'of Punch, and the 
Jfacetie such as we are accustomed to receive weekly 
from’ that “garrelotis‘ géntleman'with the’ long’ nose 
and squeaking voice. 

The Jéws in Rome.~On the 1st the decree for the 
complete emancipation: of the Jéws of the Roman 
States éame into force,» They aré thereby declared 
fit for the exercise of all civil rights. “The year 1848 
is an amazing one. The changes of the forms of 
government ate,’ howéver, ‘less surprising than the 
abandonment of the Ghetto by the Jews of Rome.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 

The Sea-Serpent—The pseudo Glasgow letter in 
our last has beeii’ denouneed' by the’ Scotch ‘tiews- 
papers as a hoax, which, indeed, we had previously 
made out, when we consulted the map, and saw that 
the Daphne, to have reached Lisbon at the date given 
from the position where the pretended serpent was 
shot at, must have performed 270 Knots per diem for 
ten days, with the wind due north, tind in her teeth!! 

Poetry and Politics.—Mr. RB: . Horne, the poet, 
has promulgated # printed circular addressed to her 
Majesty, in which he advises Her “ to point out to her 
ministers the necessity of approving themselves equal 
to their age ‘and period—a crisis Which peculiarly 
demands great and commanding measures: ‘In at- 
testation of this necessity, may it please her Majesty 
to command’ their’ assistatice im spéedily granting a 
general amnesty to all political offehibhH4o her 
people at large a considerable extension of the eleo- 
tive franchise—and in effecting a reconstruction ‘of 
our entire colonial system-on a grand: seale, com: 
mensurate with our exigencies at home:” 

The Vernon Gallery.—The remission of the Vér- 
non Gallery temporarily to the cellar in the National 
Gallery, where the pictures cannot be seen, is per- 
haps the best thing that could nappen, as. it-must-de- 
monstrate the absolute ‘necessity of an ‘entire change 
in the arrangements and occupation of that structure. 
The Royal Academy removed to a fitter place, and the 
interior remodelled; we' may have two éstablishmehts 
suited to their-purposes; “our annual paintings and 
(especially) seul satsthre exhibited s0.as.to be edie 
of, appreciation, and the National’Gallery offering a 





suitable receptacle for a national treasure of fine arts. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKs, 


Abbott’s Second English Reader, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Alison’s Epitome, second edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Aristophanes, by H. A. Halden, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Bee Hunter, 3 Sob royal 12mo, £1 Ts. 6d. 

Blakey’s (R.) History of the Philosophy of the Mind, 4 vols, 
8vo, cloth, £3 

Bohn’s Standard Library—Milton’ 's Prose Works, vol. 3, 


12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cyclopsdia Political Knowledge, 
vol, 2, cloth, 3s, 6d. } 
Brackenbury’s (H.) Pentateuch; or Early Jewish History, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Carlyle’ s (F.) Guide to County Courts, 8vo, limp, 3s. 
Common Places, delivered in Christ Church, Cambridge, 
12mo, 


cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Gilly’s Ww. Romant Version of the Gospel of St. John, 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 64 
Gilbert’s Map ‘of the World, in case, 
Golden Garland, by Mrs, Sherwood < Mrs. Streeter, 12mo, 
6: 


cloth, 6s. 

Grant’s (Rev. R.) Poems, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Hammond’s and Goodall’s Solutions, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Hann’s (J.) Theoretical and Practical Mechanics, 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

Hazlitt’s Shakspear’s Plays, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Helen Charteris; a Novel of the Day, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
#1 lls. 6d. 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) ee of Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

Johnstone"s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fifth edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Lindley’s (Dr., F.R.S.) Introduction to Botany, 2 vols. 8vo, 
— n'a (3) Life, by himself 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
ivin, A mo, clo’ 

Livingstone’s ( ) Life, Ze yerry 


2mo, cloth, 


Neligan’s (J. M.) Eruptive Diseases of the Scalp, !2mo, 
cloth, 2s 


Quain’s Anatomy, Part IIT, 8vo, cloth, 13s, 

~—inod 2 vols. 8vo, complete, £2. 

Rogers’ Report of Asiatic Cholera, post 8y0, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Statutes at Large, vol. 19, Part I., 4to, €1 11s. 6d. 

Steeplechase Cilendar $06 bap 12mo, Tomerd 5s. th 

Thiers (A.) on the its Sg a 2mo, sew 8. 

Tribute 4 the Negro, illustrated by Armistead, 12mo, 
cloth, 16s. 

Vincent’s (T.) Shorter Catechism, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Watson’s Office and Duty of Sheriff, second edition, 8vo, 





24s, 

Whalley’ 8 i i. ) Tithe Act, second edition, 12s. 

Williams’ (W..F.) Account of the Bermudas, 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on ae ae 


1 1848, ._™m. 8, 
nats Nov. 8. « « 145.565 
— 434 9. 6 ee 44 16 
— 43 ee 10. . 2. 44 76 
— 43 52°2 


1848, 
Nov. 4 .0.%% 
Soo wg 
ee ee 
eae. Ps 
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> The Monthly Part of the Lirerany Gazerre, for 
October, (just published,) may serve as an example of the 
unflagging energy with which it endeavours to lay a com- 
plete view of the Literature, Sciences, and Fine Arts of the 
passing time before its readers. It contains full reviews of 
twenty-four new volumes published within the month, and 
eighteen sufficient notices of less important productions. In 
Science, it analyzes the Chemical Memoirs of the Cavendish 
Society, and supplies many pieces of the latest scientific in- 
formation. In Archzeology, its and d ies, 
it is the only periodical which looks for comprehensive in- 
telligence at home and abroad. The Fine Arts and Drama, 
Manufactures, and General Literature, are handled in every 
number; and in Original Communications it has had the 
good fortune to give all the particulars relating to the Sra- 
SERPENT, with two engravings, from Pontoppidan ; the latest 
and most authentic accounts from the Arctic ExPEDITION, 
in Letters from its Commander ; a description of the melan- 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S pANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


NE MONTH 


J ULLIEN ‘ios the Sema to announce 
that, in consequence of the ve ~ ng havo evinced 
at the perfcrmasios of the NATIONAL ‘M on Friday Even- 
ing, it will be repeated on Monday, and cone 8. dusleg the 
week, by the combined powers of the Concert Ban, 
The Band = sel Majesty’s Ist Life Guards, under the direction of 
r. Waddell, 
The Band of Her Majesty's - » Repel Horse Guards Blue, under the 
direction of Mr. Tu 
The Band of ‘Her Majesty's “Grenadier Guards, under the direction of 


Mr. Schott, 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Sam under the direction 
of Mr. Godfrey.—With Chorus and Orgav. 
M. Jullien, taking ad of the ‘of the Four Military 
Bands, has also arranged to perform the Grand Descriptive Quadrille, 
the “BRITISH ARMY,” embracing the popular National Airs, and 
terminating with ‘ “Rove | BRITANNIA,” 
‘ull p of the P w ne will be i in the Bills of 


the Day. 
The Concerts will « commence at Bight. 

Praces and Parvare Boxes may be secured on application to Mr. 
O’Rettty, at the Box-Office of the Theatre; at Mr. Trvonesa? u's, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. Sams’ , St. James’ Street: Mr. Outtvisr, and Mr. 
ALuLcrort, New Bond Street; and at M. Juntizn and Co.’s Musical 
Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 


ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOON, de- 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of elegance, is OPEN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 
be lighting, ventilation, and the whole of the decorations and 
intments are the theme of admiration from the — that 
nightly honour the establishment with their presence. The Lessee 
~~ invites ~~ aa of Dona to ais Selichtfut Temple. 
lasti yet so seldom attained 
in ees of this yee Sees masters of the ceremonies in full 
costume regulate the dancing. Refreshments supplied by Mr. Wolf, 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Doors open at a quarter-past 8. 
note to commence at half-past 8, and to conclude at half-past 1, 
mission Is, 


Ls J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and C lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of bw aving greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to mect the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, wit! 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


PARIAN CEMENT. 
PARIAN CEMENT, for Internal Stucco, 


instead of Plaster of Paris; may be papered on or painted 
within twenty no of its application, aad rooms be rendered 
habitable before the materials for such purpose would begin 
todry. Itis used without t e slightest difficulty. A _— quality is 
adapted to Ornamental Plastering, Encaustic work, &c. & 
d by the P; , Charles Francis and Pal Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Pecosnans Soar,” for or the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
on the hands, and on the most de- 

Ticats skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Prrnouine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the i felt in 





























WESTERN 
IFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 3, wn Street, London. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
In addition to the ordinary 8 of Life Assurance, this Society 
sses several features which present peculiar and important 


advantages to the public. 
Attention is specially invitel to the rates of oe granted to 
Oxp Lives, for wai 
of the Society. 
Examris.— £100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of * 4 , toa Male Life aged at 
3 


ample security is provided by the capital 


Payable as long 
— M1 16 38 — 70 as he is alive, 
— 18 11 10 - 
The Annuities are payable uaty-rzary; and the first half-year's 
a is paid six months after the purchase-money is received, || 
ses of th he Anouity deed are defrayed by the Society. 
nformation, free of expense, can | obtained from 
. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary, 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
Invested Capital, upwards of THREES MILLIONS, 
Realised Profits for the Seven Years ending 20th 
August, 1847, £624,261 15s. 94., out of which 
£603,288 15s, 2d. has been divided. 


The following are aan of the Additions made to Policies 
which have become Claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1847, and 
ntitled to the septennial Bouus of that date :— 


N-mber of 8um 
Policy. Acmsed, Amount of Bonus. 








Total Amount paid. 





d 
500 8 

637_—s | 2225 0 
1¢67 | 0 
1396 8 
1854 | 0 








Proposals received daily at the Office, and through Solicitors and 
Agents, to whom the usual Commission is allow 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


‘Tse LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, incorporated by Act of Parliament.—No. 
31, Lombard Street, London. 





TRES. 
Richard rier, Bsq., MP. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William torce, Esq. 
defeasible and indisput » Which renders them 
ble as i of security. 


us 
John Campbell Renton, Eeq., 
M.P. 


Richard Malins, Esq: 
The Policies are i 
ome as family ame and 
he whole profits to the 
No extra premium for residence beyond 35 degre res of the equator. 
ALEXAN DER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to icy holders, and to present 
omer facilities and accommodation are usually offered to the 

r) 

% The ample Seibert’ Capital, — with the large and con- 

tinually d from the premiums on vpwards 

of 7000 Policies, words complete security to the assured: while the 
has enab 

















the employment of the Slama, alkaline compositions. 
ore wit h petrol: , named 





m 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for i 
of long standing; and, experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children's heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is available for 
all classes, and is ant tee ay the success in catibing linen after 
infectious diseases; ind use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other ficial antidote. 











R. HeNDMe 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 axv 13, Trcusoanne Street, Recents Quavnanr. 


CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pleurisy. 





of the Company’s tra: led the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great ¢are and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Water Street, Liv ; 83, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London :— 

Capital—21,500,000; Surplus, £160,000. 

LIABILITY of the Proprietors unlimited. 

ire lusurances effected at Home and Abroed. 
Life Insurance, with or wit Bonuses. 
Full Prospectuses may be had on application. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London 











Extract ofa Letter from Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemisl, Stokesl 
dated September 3rd, 1847. 
TO PROFESSOR 1 HOLLOWAY, 


wo, 


Sra,—Mr. Th Nation of this Town, desires 
me to ial bad the particulars of his Son, who had been bad for three 
years and a received the greatest benefit by the use of 
your Pills aad Lom He is of a scrofulous constitution; a 
pleurisy ber left 4 large collection of matter in the chest ; this 








choly condition of the AssyRIAN ANTIQUITIES, as ived at 
the British Museum ; the first statement of the depredation 
on the Queen’s Etchings ;* and other interesting novelties, 
of which no other journal has had, any intimation. Poetry, 
and Notes from Abroad, fill up Hae, Mrnreare, oF, Pp, papain 
utility and character. 


We fear the “ Fairlight. Glen” is too long for us. 





* N.B.—The present’ number et ‘contaihs ait Acdount of an 


ail the particulars in the Prohibited © Outabogae aa 


@ passage through the walls of the chest, and 
ended in oon fistulous sores which disc’ large quantities of 
pus, when he was induced to try your Pills and Ointment. At this 
late he was gg ina 2 oe condition; the stomach rejected 
every thing it took. Ointment had the effect of com- 
pletely curing both ¢ = ale and stomach affections; his strength 
and flesh are also restored, his appetite keen, and digestion good. 
There is cpikinanl damon alee a little further continuance of your 
ef igned) ROBERT CALVERT. 
uit eR aed 2 the Proprietor, as, eiptet (near Temple Bar,) London; 
able Vendors of Patent Medicines throu 


rout the 
Civilieed World: i in Pots and Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28..9d., ‘40 6d., lis. 
prec and Doane There is a very considerable saying in taking 
t 
N.B.— Directions for the gaidanee of patients are affixed to each 
Pot and Box, 








Just published, price 2s, 6d, 
FULCHER’S 


LADIES MEMORANDUM BOOK 
POETICAL MISCELLANY, 
For 1849. 


“It is what it has ever been, an honour to the Provincial Press.’— 
Literary Gazette. 
F m: Suttaby and Coy and all Bookséllers; snd Fulcher, S0d- 
mary. 





Just published, price Is. 


N. ACCOUNT ofa METHOD of ETCHING 
or ENGRAVING Fié hy means of VOLTAIC pi 
TRICITY. By JAMES LH. ‘G, MD., formerly Physician to the 
Bath General Hospital, &e. Le... 


London: Homitton and Aduims ; Hatchard a Bristol: W. 
Whereat. Bath; Binus and Gaedwin ; linen ates super- 
Mare: J. Whereat, 


Liturgies, ¢ 
LER, M.A 
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“Now ready, in 4 vols, 8vo, cloth lettered, price £3. 


Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
( bet petior of the University of Cambridge.) 


ISTORY-of the PHILOSOPHY of MIND: 
embracing the Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science from 
the en Period to the Present Time. By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Beq., Author of History of Moral Science; Essay on Moral Good and 
Evil: } Essay on i¢, &e.—This Work contains notices of the latest 
Authors a Mig we Belgium, Holland, Somnath, Denmark, Sweden, 
ain, the United States, &e & 
we Me pe awney W. Saunders, 2 Charing Cross. Oxford : J. H. 
Parker. haan no Macmillan and Co. 
. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. Paris : 
qT. 0. Weigel. 





Lastange. Lei ig 
Florence: M. Molini. Brussels: Hauman an 


New York: J. Wiley. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post oe cloth, 16s., and may be had at all 


e Libraries, 
OALS AND GUERDONS; 
OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. 
By A VERY OLD LADY. 


Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 5s. 


NTRIGUES DEVOILEES, ou LOUIS XVIL., 
dernier Roi Legitime de France. Par M. GRUAU de la 
BARRE, Ancien Procureur du Roi. 

*,* This work proves on historical grounds that the Dauphin left 
the Tower of the Temple ative, and that Robespierre acted as an 
Agent of Louis XVILI., whose memory received the deepest stain. 

Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





ICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 

On Nov. 6, in one thick vol. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
GLOSSARY of WORDS and PHRASES 
usually regarded as pecn’iar to the UNITED STATES. By 

JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Ethnological Society, &. 
London : John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





On Tuesday, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 64. 


AR IN MULTON. The History of 

Sindh, Afgh Multon, and 

pe: West of wae with an Aceount of the Manners and Customs of 

he Dearie. our Politieal Relations with those States. By MIR 
SHA MET 


ALL. 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 








Just published, Second Edition, Svo, 18s. 


RITICK of PURE REASON. Translated 
from the Original of Immanuel Kant, with Notes and Explana- 
tion of Terms, by FRANCIS HAYWOOD. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, foolscap Svo, 4s. 
ACRA PRIVATA: the Private Meditations 
and Prayers of the Right Rey. THOMAS WILSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 
William Pick 'B. 177, Piceadilly 








Just published, foolscap Svo, 3s. 


RAYERS for a CHRISTIAN HOUSE- 
HOLD: chiefly taken from the Scriptures, from the Anaient 
ves = the Beok of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. BOW 


William Pickering, 177, Piecadilly. 





DR, YEOMAN ON CONSUMPTION, 
Just published, price 2s., in cloth, by post 2s. 6d. 


COO TEELANE the Caen, OF THE LUNGS, or 
DECLINE; the Causes, Srmptoms, and Rational Treatment ; 3 
with the Means of Prevention. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D 

“There is no —— or mame 4 ng in ark little volume—it is just 
such a work as might and expe- 
rienced physician. ohaene Herald. 

London: Sampsow Low, 169, Fleet Street; Effingham Wilson, 11, 
pr Exchange; Webster and Co., 60, Piccadilly ; ; and all Book- 








HOLERA.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
thereon. ‘By WILL. MARSDEN, M.D., Senior Surgeon of 
the Royal Free Hospita!, 2nd Edition, price 2s. 


By P. Warr; 63; High Holborn. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 8v0, 
IFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, one of his Exe. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


cutors. 





In 8vo, Mustrated with coloured Plated and Woolcuts, price 15s, 


= PLANT: a@ Biography. In a Series 

opular Lectures. By M. J. SCHLEIDEN, M.D. Trans- 

lated = — Henvasys, F.L.S,, Lecturer on Botany at 8t. 
George's Horie. 

“No'one A moment doubt that this fs the work of a maw of 
genius, a es with the spirit 4 
thoald os a who seek or apply the trath wherever it ma: 

The iop, on the whole, demands r= | 
an ~ = a Atheneum, September 30, 1848. 
Hippolyte Baillitre, Publisher, 219, Regent Street, 





PRINCIPADITI£S OF THE DANUBE: 
Now ready, Second Baition, with a Map; vo, 15s. 


ISTORY of SERVIA. . Translated from the 
German of L. RANKE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR. 

“The translator is entitled to thanks for a valuable addition to the 
library.”"— Spectator 

“A very excellent ‘work. ”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
_ meahiehe aud felicitously translated by Mrs. Kerr.”— Dublin 

ori 

“The translatress has the advantage of being intimately acquainted 
with the subject; and by her notes, and her Preface, has added to the 
value of the original.” — Douglas Jerrold’ Magazine. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





POPULAR HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, 
ADAPTED FOR YOUNG PERSONS OF ALL AGES, 


lL 

ISTORY of ENGLAND. From the First 
Tnvasion by the Romans to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By 

Mrs. MARKHAM. 46th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s, 6d. 
“ Mrs. Markham's Histories are constructed on a plan which we 

think well chosen, and we are glad to find that they are so popu 
for they cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for youth: " 

—Journal of Education. 


° 
STORIES SELECTED from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By Mr. CROKER. 33rd Thousand. 24 Woodcuts. 
16mo, 5s. 
“This skilful performance of Mr. Croker’s suggested the plan of 
Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather.”— Quarterly Review, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lady CALLCOTT. 23rd Thousand. Woodcuts. 18mo. 3s. 


“TI have endeavoured to write this little Historyas I would tell it 
to an intelligent chila. I well remember what I wanted to be told 
= oo allowed to read the History of England.”— Author's Preface. 

ady Callcott’s style is of the right kind; earnest and simple.”— 
Pr 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





RUXTON'S SPORTS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 6s. 


RAVELS in MEXICO, with ADVENTURES 
among the WILD TRIBES and ANIMALS of the » PRAIRIES 
and ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By G. PF. RUXTON, 


“The author's sketches of what he saw on the sant are as clearly 
faithfal as they are undeniably amusing. A book with less nonsense 
has seldom been written.” sana 

“This work is characterised by many of the excellencies which 
rendered Mr. Borrow's book (‘ ‘The Bible in Spain’) so popular.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ As a Narrative of Adventure, one of the most sneee of the series 
forming the ‘Home and Colonial Library.” ”— At. 

“Mr. Ruxton’s work is crowded with the wildest ‘adventures, that, 
from the opening page to the close, rivet the attention.”— omist. 

“ Mr. Ruxton has succeeded in producing a work of far higher merit 
than that of many more elaborated and more pretending composi- 
tions.”— Naval and Military Gatette. 


John Murray, Albemerle Street. 





NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT. 


Now ready, in One Vol, 8vo, price 12s. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


oR, 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
By ROBERT HUNT, 


Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Economic Geology, 
Author of “ Researches on Light.” 


“ Hast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully 17 18! heedless in that 
moment, whether it were a man before thee, or a flower, or a grain of 
sand? without reference in short, to this or that particular mode or 
form of existence. If thou hast, indeed, attained to this, thou wilt 
have felt the presence of a mystery, which must have fixed thy spirit 
in awe and wonder.”—Coleridge. 


On the 15th inst., in One Vol. crown Svo, 
With 36 Illustrations, Real and Ideal, in a New Style of Engraving, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.E.8. 


“The publishers of Miss Catlow’s little book (Popular Ento 
mology) have in preparation a charming Work, to be ealicd ‘Episodes 
of Insect Life” The ill are dingly droll, insects being 
made to figure in them in all sorts of funny ‘characters, and the 
humour displayed in the descriptions is quite on a par with that of 
the ill i which are graved.”— Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, 











“INOW PEARY, THT VOT, HUPERPOVAT 8VO, prow T2e. cloth gilt, 
porty DAYS IN“ THE DESERT. By 


the Author of “ Walks abont Jerusalem.” The object of this 
volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and pencil Sketches of the 
Route of the Israe eypt to Mount Sinai, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the b beaatiful.casis of WADY FEIRAN, and the neigh- 
bouring mountain, the SERBAL. The Work also embraces notices 
of the Convent of St. Catheriny, Mount Hor, aud the extraordinary 
City of Petra. Llustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, a 
Map, and numerous Woodcuts. 

London: Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
ROSE’S TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Each Volume sold separately. Vol.I., price 16s. Vol. II., price 18s. 
Vol. I. Qualitative, Vol II. Quantitative. 


OSE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE of 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, including Tables {or Calculations 

in Analysis, Translated from the French, and from the Fourth Ger- 

man Edition, with Notes and Observations, by Dr. A. NORMANDY. 

NOTICE OF VOLUME ONE. 

“We can only observe, in conclusion, that the work fs clearly one 

of high character, and meriting a cordial and res st reception 
from every one interested in Chemistry.”—Morning 


London; William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Sickles 





INTRODUCTION TO ROSE'S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, cloth, price 9s, 


ORMANDY’S (Dr. A.) PRACTICAL 

INTRODUCTION to ROSE’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

Iilustrated by Synoptic Tables and numerous Formulas. For the use 
of Students, By Dr. A. NORMANDY. 


London: William Tegg and Co , Cheapside. 


Ts" © PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
November 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 

_ The Ce, Board of Health—Remedies and Pradential 
Opinions respecting the Cholera— 
The Draggists’ Pilon The Medicine Stamp Aet— Fees to Medical 
Referees at Insurance Offices—Drug-Grinding—The Light and aor 
Magnesia (with Cuts)—Probability of confounding Cases of Arsenica 
Poisoning with Cholera — The Prevalence of J)ysentery—Varnish 
Bottle—Arsenite of Quinine—The Closing of Shops on Sundays— 
A Complimentary Hint for Hungry Editors, &c, Price ts., with an 
extra Quarter-Sheet. 

Published by Joha Churc4ill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Oo., Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
each, VOLUMES [. to VII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL. Any Volume can be had separate 

Errarvm.—Page 201, for “Commissioners of Sewers,” read “ Poor- 
law Commissioners.” 











Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and improved, 
1 thick vol. 8vo, 30s, cloth, 


H% OOPER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

hth Edition, revised, corrected, and improved, by KLEIN 
GRANT, re D., —— on the Practice of Physic at the Aldersgate 
School of Medicine, & 

London: Longman, pon and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 8. Highley ; T. Bumpus: Houlston and 
Co.: H. Renshaw; B. Fellowes; H. G. Bohn ; J. Churchill; Orr and 
Co.; Bickers and Bush; G. Routledge; Te and Co.; Griffin and Co.; 
and E.and F. Waller. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and Maclach- 
lan and Co. Dublin: Fanniu and Co. 





In imperial Svo, erry | Len 318. 6d., half-morocco, 


exible back, 


LAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 
GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


*,* Essential and i luable as the celeb d folio vidas of Dr. 
Blair has been to the Philosoph cal Student of History, its high price 
(eight guineas) has limited its cireulation, By recent improvements 
in typography. the Publishers have been enabled to produce a New 
Edition, on which, while former errors have been corrected and very 
large additions have been made, it is ht into & cheap and por- 
table form. The state of the known World, at every period — its 
creation to the present — is seen at a single oo while a 
copious table of ve mes and Events adds to the facility of reference. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








LEIGH HUNT’S ACCOUNT OF LONDON. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post Svo, with Forty-five Illustrations, price 24s. 
+e " 2 in embossed cloth, ‘ 


HE TOWN: its MEMORABLE CHA- 
RACTERS and EVENTS, (from Sr. Pavz’s to Sr. Jaman's.) 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK BY THOMAS MILLER. 


HE MYSTERIES OF LONDON; 
or, LIGHTS we SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 
Soe I rin 
ther of “Gideon Giles” # rey ve ‘oyston Gower,” 
- = Fair Rosamond, * “ Lady Jane Grey,” “ Rural Sketches 
“Beauties of the Country,” &e: &¢, 
On Wednesday, November First, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
the First Month Part of Mr. prado 1GHTs AND SHapows or 
Lirs,” Price containing forty octavo pages 
pane and Five Beautifal Bngravings by . Griseat. This 
work will be completed in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 


London ; G. Vickers, 834, Strand, and Sold by ail Booksellers, 





786 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 


SAVIOUR, With Illuminated Borders of Birds Y guineas 
Tiluminator of the “ Miracles.” re morocco, 30s 


The SONG of SOLOMON. Tilumi- 


nated in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. Elegantly bound, 
2s, e vm br [On November 15. 


3. 
ECCLESIASTES; or, The Preacher. 
Nluminated in the Missal Style, by OWBN JONES. Massive carved 
covers, 42s. [On November 30, 


4. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE. 
With Illuminations, &c., from ae MSS., by H. N. HUM- 
PHREYS. Carved and ‘pierced — 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 
NETS. Set in Borders of Coloured Ornaments anh, eugene ond 
richly bound. (In November. 


6. 
FLOWERS and THEIR KINDRED 


Fe we ne = M.A. BACON. Illuminated by OWEN JONES. 
Elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 


GRAY’S ELEGY i in a Country Church- 


yard, Peaeiased te “4 the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. Ele- 
gantly bound, 31s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S ‘POEMS. Illustrated 
by Mowhers of the ETCHING CLUB. Wood Engravinge, 2is.; 
morocco, 368 


9. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated 
by Members of the ETCHING CLUB. Wood Eugravings, !!is.; 
morocco, 36s. ey 

MIDSUMMER EVE. 


HALL. th, by —e S.. Le a BS: 
&c. &e, Wood Engravings, 2) 


Mr. MACAULAY’ S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, Illustrated 4 GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 
a, nae 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Tiuastrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. 161 Steel Plates, 23 3s.; morocco, 
2&1 14s. 64. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Vignette-Title, by CORBOULD. 10s,; morocco, 13. 6d. 


Mu, 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
Tilustrated Ey Rano wn, ond STEPHANOFF, 14 
Sisal Plates ; Morceco, 35s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Tllastrated by WESTALL. With 4 Steel Plates, 10s. 6d.; moroco, 14s. 


16. 
The MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 
Tismloniel by tha Umdaaten of the *Panbien” “Cuavel cores, 


PARABLES "of OUR LORD. 


Taataeed in Setetes gt te ahh nak ONS. Carved binding, 21s.; 
morocco, 308, 


18. 
The SERMON on the MOUNT. 


epee Brocaded Silk, 
morocco, 258. 


2i8.; 

The GOOD SHUNAMMITE, 
Teil Se hn Wy ED oot GRUNER. Carved 
covers, 21s.; moroeco, 30s, 


The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA. 


By Miss COSTELLO. EET 6" morocco, 31s, 6d. 


The POET’S PLEASAUNCE. By 


EDEN WARWICK. pirenen - nmenentengenen morcoco, 458. 


The DOCTOR, &e. 
SOUTHEY. Onmplete tn Que Volome, erin 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume. Beret Ses moroceo, 42s, 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in One Volume. Portrait, &e. 210. 2is.; morocco, 42s. 

LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, G GREEN, AND LONGMANS 


By B Robert 
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Néw Burlington Street, Nov. 4, 1848. 
MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
In 2 vols. post 8yvo, 


Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 
WHILST ACTING AS 
MINISTER OF POLICE TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


luding a N. ive of the Revolution in February, 1848, to the 
Present Time, 


WRITTEN BY CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, 
Representative of the People. 
This Work will be first published in English. 


I. 
Ia Three Volumes post octavo numerous Illustrations, 


Travels in Sardinia, 


Inclading Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Sardinians, 
and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in 
the Island. To which is added, some Account of the House of 
Savoy. 

By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

11t. 
Ta 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Clara Fane; 
OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 


A Rodel. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” &c, 





Iv. 
Ta 2 vols. post Svo, with Portraits, &c., £1 18. neatly bound, The 


Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 

With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 

BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM, 
Author of 
“Sayings and Doings,” “Gilbert Garney,” &c. 
v. 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 

Post Syo, price 6s., neatly bound, with a Portrait of Ceavanrss, 


Hl Buscapie. 
BY MIGUEL CERVANTES, 

The célebrated Author of Don Quixote. 
BECENTLY DISCOVERED IN MANUSCRIPT AT CADIZ. 
Translated from the Spanish 
By MISS THOMASINA ROSS. 

To which is prefixed an Ourernat Muworn of Cunvanres. 
vi. 

In 3 vols, post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author. 


The Bird of Passage. 
BY MRS. ROMER, 
vacepteeltbepneneediing tes srw gmoiewntcey eae 


vil. 
In post 8vo, neatly bound, priee 10s. 6d. 


Frontenac: a Poem. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


vitr. ‘ 
In post 8v0, with Comic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., neatly bound, 


Martin Toutrond. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 
From an unpublished French Manuscript. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








NEW EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


1. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of 


the ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by MILMAN. 2nd Edition. Map, 
6 vols. 8vo, 63s, 
2. 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP. 


TIANS, With 600 Illustrations. 3rd Baition. 6 vole. 870. sis, 
3. 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND. 8th Béition, 2 vols, 8vo. 249. 
4. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE during the 


MIDDLE AGES. 9th Edition. 2 vols, 8v0. 24s, 
5. 
SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES t 


HALLAM'S HISTORY of RUROPE. $vo. 10s. 6d. 
6. 
HALLAWM’S LITERARY HISTORY 


of EUROPE. 3rd Edition, 3 vols. sro. 
y %. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 3rd Bdition. 2 vols. 9v0, 14 
8. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 


6th Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
9. 


BLUNT’S SCRIPTURAL COIN. 


CIDENCES. 2nd Edition. sro. 128, 
10, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


Bdited by CROKER. New Edition. Royal 8vo. 18, 
11, 
CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS. New 


Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
12. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEO- 


LOGY. 7th Edition. Plates. Svo, 18s. 
13. 
SOMERVILLE on the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES. 7th Edition, Feap.8vo, 10s. 6d. 
14. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 


TUAL POWERS. 13th Edition, Feap. 810, 6s. 64. 
15. 
ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL 


FEELINGS. 8th Edition. Feap. Svo.. 48. 
16. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the 


LORD CHANCELLORS. 3rd Bdition. ~7 vols. 8vo. 102s. 
, li. 


INDIA. — 


ELPHIN STONE'S HISTORY of 
18. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 2nd Edition. 4 vols. vo. 520, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Pa aera aia cara etree 





